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ISS ANNA Cunningham Safford died at Marianheime, 
Shanghai, on Sunday, August 17th, 1890. She was born in 
Georgia, U. 8. A., and at the time of her death was 53 years old. 
Her father was a Presbyterian minister, and she was brought up 
in the atmosphere of piety. At one time in her life, when she was 
somewhat more than twenty years of age, her belief in revealed 
religion was tried by doubt. She was brought into contact with a 
gentleman of forceful intellect, godless, yet withal polished and 
highly esteemed by a large circle of friends. The question arose, 
was he or she right in opinion? She determined to make for 
herself an investigation of the claims of Christianity. She called 
no man master. She read arguments on both sides. She pried 
into the deepest foundations of truth. She probed her own heart. 
She calmly compared what unbelievers had to say with that broad 
solid system of belief and salvation and hope that she so well 
understood. The result was that she grasped the religion of Jesus 
with closer grip. Henceforth the sum of her religion was this :— 
“My hope is built on nothing less 
Than Jesus’ blood and righteousness. 


On Christ, the solid rock, I stand : 
All other ground is shifting sand.” 


For more than ten years she spent her strength in teaching 
school and in writing for the newspapers. From the twenty-fourth 
year of her life to the twenty-eighth she endured a great deal of 
hardship, poverty, self-denial and anxiety. This was at the time of 
the great war in the United States. At the age of thirty-six she 
came to China, sent out by the Committee of Foreign Missions of 
the Southern Presbyterian Church. She had but one tield—Soo- 
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chow. To her labors in this great city she gave seventeen years 
of her life, from 1873 to 1890—including a visit to the United 
States of America in 1884-5. 

She labored among the women. She studied their lives; 
became acquainted with many; welcomed them to her house ; read 
widely the Chinese literature relating to women, and wrote some of 
her books specially for their benefit. The “Talks on the True 
Doctrine” are a series of essays in the Soochow dialect, adapted to 
the comprehension of the women. At one time she organized a 
woman’s prayer meeting. At the appointed hour a number came 
and she soon had a room full of them devoutly kneeling. While 
she was offering a simple prayer, in which they ought to have joined, 
she heard strange sounds. Her guests, unaccustomed to the service, 
were on their knees, moving gently about the room, looking at the 
bric-a-brac ! She checked this diversion, and at subsequent meetings 
kept them in order. “ After that,” she said, ‘I found that I must 
watch as well as pray.”’ It is probable that a work by her on the 
Celebrated Women of Soochow, or some such theme, will be published 
soon. She was chosen to write an essay on Woman’s Missionary 
Work in China, to be presented to the missionary conference in 
Shanghai, May 1890. She prepared the paper with great care. It 
was read before the conference by Mrs. Stuart of Hangchow. 
She always had one or more day-schools, and the pupils were well 
taught. With the penetration of an acute and well-trained mind, 
she saw what books were needed to enable her to instil Christian 
truth into the hearts of Chinese children, and soon after she reached 
Soochow, formed plans, which she carried out by years of labor. She 
made the books precisely needed in the day-schools. In most cases 
she took other books and translated them into the Soochow dialect. 
This was true of her Small Catechism, the Peep of Day, Old 
Testament History, the Catechism on the True Doctrine, Essay on 
the Soul, and Elements of Physiology. She was engaged, when death 
cut short her usefulness, in preparing a work on General History 
for use in schools. ‘The books made by her have been used in many 
schools in Soochow and Shanghai. Hence she had the happiness 
of seeing her books accomplish the ends for which they were made. 

She wrote much for the newspapers of her church, and by her 
letters exerted a wide and wholesome influence. She contributed 
frequently to ““Woman’s Work for Woman,” a magazine published 
for some years in Shanghai; was at one time its editor. 

When she went to the home-land in 1884-5, she was welcomed 
and sought after by many women’s missionary societies, whose 
members had been for years reading her letters. She visited many 
towns and cities, lecturing to audicuces of women and children (m en 
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were excluded) and had twice as many invitations as she could 
accept. She had, to a large degree, the gifts that make men 
eloquent, and she cultivated them well. She wrote much and with 
rare. In ordinary conversation she chose her words wisely. She 
read constantly. The use of slang expressions she abhorred as a 
literary sin. She was well versed in the Bible, and her memory 
was stored with many beautiful quotations; and she knew how to 
tell an anecdote with pointed effect. Hence, whenever and wherever 
she spoke, by the fireside, at the mectings of the Soochow Literary 
Society (its brightest light went out when she died) or to a lecture 
room full of women in the United States, she enchained the minds of 
her hearers. They were instructed, entertained, delighted. The 
memory of her words will long abide in the hearts of thousands of 
noble women—a lasting influence for good. The blood in her 
veins flowed from the same ancestry that produced that bright 
but baneful man—Aaron Burr. In gifts they had much in 
common ; in graces how different ! 

The deep personal interest that the women of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church felt in Miss Safford, found expression in the 
establishment of a Woman’s Home in Soochow, to be occupied, first 
by her, and afterwards by her successor in missionary work. 
Three thousand dollars were raised, and the enterprise was a 
success. The Woman’s Home is a monument to the personal 
influence of Miss Safford and to the zeal and piety of the noble 
women who wrought together in this labor of love. And it is 
worthy of them ; for it is one of the best pieces of mission property 
in the city, and is so large that additional buildings may greatly 
enhance its value. After Miss Safford returned to China from 
America, she kept up a correspondence with many who had learned 
to know and love her. It was in 1885 that she returned to the 
East. She came with the shadow of death upon her. The Alpine 
Shepherd trembles when he sees a shadow like a black speck flit 
across his path. It tells him that the lammergeier, circling high 
o’erhead, has marked a lamb for his own. A sharp pang pierced 
the hearts of Miss Safford’s friends, as one after another they 
learned the startling truth. I find it hard to deal with this part of 
the subject, but it must be spoken of, if I am to tell what a noble 
woman Miss Safford was. It is now widely known that she died 
of cancer. The disease gradually developed itself; was checked 
twice by the surgical skill of one of the ablest physicians in the 
world ; but, as was foreseen, put an end to her life. As the 
shadows deepened there gathered around her a band of friends who 
lovingly gave her the service she needed. One wrote her letters 
at her dictation and spent many hours soothing and sympathizing 
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with her. Another took charge of her two day-schools with 50 
pupils and conducted the work under her direction. Another, when 
Miss Safford could not be allowed to live longer alone, took her 
to her home and nursed her with tireless tender care. A few 
weeks before she died she went to Shanghai. I can find no ad- 
jective that will fitly describe the kindness of the ladies of the Wo- 
man’s Missionary Union who received Miss Safford at Marianheime. 
I will simply state the facts. They, with their medical knowledge 
and experience, knew that Marianheime* would probably be her 
last resting place—the last but one. And they knew the whole 
history of the case. They invited her to come to them. (The ladies 
of the Southern Methodist Mission gave Miss Safford a similar 
invitation.) They gave her the largest and best room on the floor she 
occupied. They watched over her day and night. All was done 
that medical skill and sisterly love could do to alleviate her suffer- 
ings till on that quiet Sabbath afternoon her chastened spirit entered 
eternal rest. 

Miss Safford was a woman of wonderful strength of character. 
The elements of this strength lay in a penetrating intellect, a heart 
capable of kindliest feeling, a firm will and a faith in Christ that 
underlay the whole fabric of her being. Her long illness, and the 
certainty that she must die, which grew clearer as her sufferings 
gradually increased, severely tried her character. Death had for 
her absolutely no terror. She longed to depart; and constantly 
prayed that the end might come. After the second surgical opera- 
tion, when she knew that medical skill had done its utmost, the 
calm unflinching spirit with which she looked the King of Terrors 
in the face, was simply heroic. She had a well-balanced mind and 
was eminently self-reliant. She always preferred to live alone. 
There was not a particle of morbid feeling in this. She found in 
this mode of life complete freedom. She could form her plans 
without interfering with the rights or convenience of others. She 
was a most entertaining companion; bright, cheerful, unusually 
well-informed, and withal just and discriminating. She had in a 
great degree the two great social virtues; she could talk well and 
listen patiently. Her intelligence, vigor of thought, vivacity and 
methodical business habits (she never made a mistake and never 
forgot anything) made her a great favorite with men. The gentle- 
men in her own mission, her co-laborers in Soochow, her business 
agent in Shanghai, her physician, all held her in highest esteem. 
But her closest friendships were with women. Miss Safford was one 
of those rare characters who combine the vigor, courage and 


* Marianheime is the name of a beautiful mission home outside of the Weat 
Gate, Shanghai, 
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executive ability of man, with the sympathy, tact and tenderness 
of the softer sex. There was nothing unfeminine about her. She 
was emphatically a womanly woman. 

I have read that in some Eastern land those who keep doves 
will, when they wish them to return, choose some strong-winged 
bird from the flock and anoint her with precious perfume. When 
sent forth thus, she attracts the others and brings them back, 
drawn by the double joy of being at home and with her. Even so, 
sister, may thy spirit in its strength and loveliness attract us to the 
House of Many Mansions. 





In Memoriam.—Thomas Herbert Harvey, M.A. 


©* the 19th of August, in the heyday of health and hope, with a 

heart set on the service of our Lord, just six days after his 
happy marriage with a lady as single-hearted as himself, our dear 
brother Thomas Harvey was taken “swiftly,” as St. Peter writes, 
to rest and light in Christ’s presence. 


“Tn the midst of life we are in death.” Did we ever before 
realize so fully the meaning of those ancient words? Mr. Harvey 
became known to me during my last visit to England in 1886. He 
was then one of a band of hard-working curates under Canon Jacob, 
vicar of Portsea, a huge and needy parish close to Portsmouth. 

First by letter, then face to face, he consulted me about offering 
himself to the Church Missionary Society for service in China. 
What I saw of him led me earnestly to pray that he might be given 
to us. But what he told me of his family made me advise him 
to wait until, God helping, he could go out with the sanction and 
blessing of his parents. He was the eldest of three sons who had 
all passed, or were passing, through Oxford, and so far as he knew, 
his parents, to whom he had as yet said nothing of his purpose, 
would by no means have opposed it. His father, the head of a 
large private school, looked forward to his son’s help when advancing 
years made his work too heavy for him, whilst to his mother her 
eldest son’s presence, at least in England, seemed indispensible. 
The advice of Canon Jacob concurring with my own, our friend ac- 
quiesced; returned cheerfully to his old duties at Portsea and waited 
till, in answer to prayer, and through a fuller appreciation of the 
duty of missionary devotion, those to whom he owed the highest 
earthly duty should be made willing to give their son to the Lord’s 
service among the heathen, 
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Sooner than we expected the answer to prayer came. In 1888 
the failure of the Rev. J. H. Morgan’s health left Mr. Hoare without 
a colleague in the Ningpo College. On an appeal being made to 
Mr. Harvey, who was just at that time in communication with the 
C. M.S. committee in London, he was found willing to go out at 
short notice, and not without the blessing of his parents. 

He reached Ningpo Feb. 6th, 1889, and had thus been a few 
days more than a year and a half in China when he was called 
away. 

During his short residence he had become known to many 
fellow-denizens in China, and it is hardly too much to say that to 
know Harvey was to love him. 

The affectionate grace of his character was seen as really in 
his relations with the college boys and with the native Christians, 
asin his English friendships. Not blind to the risk of mistake 
or disappointment, he leaned, as a Christian should do, to hope- 
fulness and charity in his dealings with the Chinese, ready to take 
infinite pains to communicate to them whatever he possessed of 
value—general knowledge, music, or that peculiar treasure, the 
Gospel. 

At Oxford he had taken a first-class in the theological schools, 
and the ability and application which won honors at home were 
rapidly equipping him as a Chinese speaker and putting him in 
possession of the rudiments of Chinese scholarship. Besides this 
literary ability, however, he was endowed in a remarkable degree with 
musical talent. Though regular practice had been discontinued, cer- 
tainly ever since his degree in 1884, yet to all his friends in the 
scanty hours and rare when he could afford to gratify them and 
they to listen, his violin-playing was a very great pleasure indeed, 
and he was only less effective on the piano and organ. 





Last April he passed his examination in the language. In 
May he accompanied me from Ningpo to Dazih in T‘ai-chow where 
a native church has been formed as the result of the labors of a 
small band of evangelists sent forth from the college. 1 went to 
dedicate the church building, to assist at the baptism of some 
catechumens and confirm some of the recently baptized. One of 
the memories of that trip will always be the hymns with which he 
sometimes beguiled the way, and amongst them especially that 
lovely anonymous song, 356 in Sankey, “ My life flows on. . . How 
can I cease from singing?” 

On our return to Ningpo he was rejoiced by the telegraphic 
communication of his father’s “giad” approval of his engagement 
to the lady whom his death has now so sorely bereaved. 
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The joy, however, was sadly tempered by news of his youngest 
brother’s serious ill-health. A very little later, June 4th, he wrote 
to me the “tidings of the death of the younger of my two dearly- 
loved brothers, a death which has made the first gap and a dreadful 
one in our home circle.” The pathetically beautiful letter, as I read 
it now, intimates only too clearly what woe must darken that 
shrunken circle now. A little later still a communication was 
received, deprecating the postponement of the marriage from July to 
October as had been determined, which led our friend to fix August 
13th for its solemnization. 

I shall always be thankful that other duties permitted me to 
comply with dear Harvey’s request that I should officiate, and 
also to spend with him and his dear fellow-laborers at Ningpo a 
week of very bright happiness before the day came round. So 
once more I enjoyed, not knowing it was for the last time, brief 
snatches of his music and the genial grace of his conversation, and 
joined with him and the rest in social prayer, in the daily worship 
of the college chapel and at the Lord’s table. 

Notwithstanding the absence in the hills of many missionaries, 
and the special circumstances which led to our friend’s giving up 
his intention of inviting a large party of Chinese Christians to the 
wedding feast, it was a day not without brightness. Very many 
Chinese nearly filled the church at Hao-meng-fong, where the service 
took place, and for their sake the opening address was read by the 
native pastor in Chinese, and a Chinese hymn was sung. The 
pastor and the clerical native master of the college, who shared with 
my nephew, Rev. W.8. Moule, the office of groomsman, joined us at 
the breakfast, satisfying thus, in some degree, the earnest desire of 
both bride and bridegroom that their Chinese friends should share 
their joy no less than their English friends. The only other guests 
invited outside our C. M.S. cirele were an American lady, the at- 
tached friend of the bride and the doctor, who now for some years 
has been partially a volunteer member of the mission. 

On the afternoon of the wedding day the newly-married left 
for Shanghai, whence on the 17th they sailed for Kobe in the M. M. 
steamer Sydney. 

Nothing seems to have suggested the impending sorrow till the 
18th, when Mr. Harvey complained of some lassitude. He played 
and sang, however, during the afternoon, finishing with—an uncon- 
scious presentiment —“ Jerusalem the Golden.” He was taken ill 
about six o’clock; at first without alarming symptoms, but before 
midnight cholera was so pronounced that the poor wife left the 
cabin at the doctor’s urgent request, and never saw her husband 
again uutil he had become unconscious. Prayer was made for him 
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incessantly by her and two Christian lady passengers who joined her, 
and it is said that little or no pain accompanied, for our brother, 
“the putting off of the tabernacle.” He died about 4 p.m. on the 
19th and was buried in the Inland Sea. 

“What shall we say then? Is there unrighteousness with 
God?” or does chance reign after all in this ordered universe? 
His Word, His servant’s faith, is in such strange events “tried to the 
uttermost.” But His servants love it, trust it, cling to the hand 
that smites them, sustuined in their constancy by that divine inspira- 
tion which is “evidence of things not seen.” ‘l'hus in her woe is 
our sister supported on whom this stroke has fallen with all its 
force. Let me ask prayer on her behalf, and on behalf of the 
bereaved and stricken parents at home. 

G. E. Move. 
Hanecuow, September 8th, 1890. 


P. S.—Mr. Harvey had only lately completed his 29th year. 





I have been asked to add a few words of personal recollection to 
the above memorial notice of my dear brother Harvey. It is not 
what I should wish to attempt, for very much of the loving friend- 
ship and mutual trust that I enjoyed in twelve months’ life and work 
with him cannot be spoken out. But something I can say—and 
will—in memory of one of the ablest, the most affectionate and the 
most whole-hearted of men whom God has ever allowed me to be 
with. I met my dear brother first in January, 1889, on his landing 
in Shanghai, where I was staying invalided at the time. I joined 
him at Ningpo in April, and there to some extent before the summer, 
and fully from August of last year, we were associated in our life 
and work. I suppose that complete harmony, not of opinions 
always, but of word and action always, without break or exception, 
prevailed between us throughout that year from that time to this. 
And when I remember that the dear brother, senior to me in every- 
thing else, coming from the charge of a mission district where he 
had been senior amongst six curates, should willingly, lovingly and 
with the utmost loyalty act as second in the college when the 
exigencies of the mission required it, I feel deeply touched and 
humbled, and magnify the grace of God in him. From the first he 
loved the boys and they loved him. He had a very affectionate and 
tender heart. I remember well how he tried afterwards to make 
amends (as he said) to one boy whom he thought he had wronged 
in estimating his character. He was ever onthe side of mercy and 
hopefulness and another chance. He would try and realize all 
that was to be said for a boy, and endeavor to put himself in his 
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position. He longed most earnestly for the salvation of each, and 
watched for, and marked with, joy the signs of saving grace. The 
elder boys always liked to join his party on our small expeditions for 
making known the Gospel; he always made it possible for them to 
speak, and helped them in speaking. How anxious he was for the 
success of that weekly expedition, and watchful over its dangers as 
well as rejoicing over its successes. 

Everything he did in the college; Scripture teaching, music, 
geography ; or in the play ground, he did with infinite pains. All his 
work at the same time was most rapid. How his tender sympathy 
and happy joyousness carried anxious ones through many a sorrow! 
A beautiful harmonium, presented to the college, stands untouched and 
silent in my room now. He used to make that instrument preach 
the Gospel of rest and forgiveness and peace and glory. All his 
music, grave and gay, was for the Lord—a rare gift—held and used 
for Him, to the comfort and unspeakable refreshment of others. 

But dear though our joint charge here was to him, dearer still 
perhaps was the little church at Taichow. He made three ex- 
peditions to the South of the province, where this promising work is, 
maintained a constant correspondence with the pastor and evangelists 
there, knew all the circumstances of place and people and looked 
forward with eager hope to be sent to live there with his bride, 
whom he hoped would carry on work amongst the women to whose 
aid he had already been instrumental in sending Bible women on a 
visit from Ningpo. He loved Ningpo and he loved Taichow, and 
when we did not know which of us might be sent forward, how often 
did we renew the brotherly compact, neither to stand in the other’s 
way for either post. As I write the home committee’s sanction to 
his going forward arrives, and he has already answered another call. 

But if these were his main care and delight, he had many other 
interests, a very large heart and wide sympathy. He was very 
anxious to set on foot work for the blind, and had much correspond- 
ence with the late Mr. Crossette on the subject. He was only 
waiting for God to send him the means and open the way. I hear 
that the first considerable sum of money, for this purpose, arrived 
just too late for him to receive it. All questions that are debated 
with regard to methods or anything connected with the work, engaged 
his deepest attention. He entered with all his heart into the meet- 
ings and results of the last year Missionary Conference. He hada 
very strong sense of his duty to our own countrymen here, to mako 
opportunities for advancing their spiritual welfare. He would visit 
at once the war-ships that occasionally touched at our port, and as a 
Portsmouth man he gained the men’s attention and won them to 
listen to his message. He would get them to his rooms and make 
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them happy in talking of the things of God. And the children 
again were a special interest to him. They would beg him for a 
game and he was always ready. He started a special children’s 
service, and the children came away from the first delighted. They 
did not know what amount of time and prayer had been bestowed 
on the preparation of the words that pleased them so. 

During our life together I learnt something, too, of the Portsea 
life, and the letters that reached my brother from there were testi- 
mony indeed to abundant fruit granted to loving and faithful toil. 
The day will declare it. He prayed regularly for many of his old 
comrades and parishioners there. His heart was amongst the 
Chinese indeed, but he had an anchor out at home. Home, parents, 
brothers were dear beyond expression to him. He watched over 
them and felt himself to be with them by prayer. This was per- 
haps his strongest point, mtercessory prayer, painstaking and 
Jaborious. Prayer was his very life; nothing too small to kneel 
down and pray about; no trial so sudden as to make him forget 
prayer. He felt strongly that prayer should accompany and form 
part of medicine; he longed that the hospital assistant should 
realize this. His was a path shining more and more. I saw it and 
wondered, but did not think of this outcome, “the perfect day,” so 
soon. It is impossible to realize now what has happened to us. If 
we do by faith see the invisible and rejoice, that faith has drawn 
much oi its strength from the bright and blessed life so abruptly, as 
we see it, so in the perfectness of the time, as God sees it, brought 


to a close. 
Watrer 8. Move. 
€.M. 8. Trarnine CoLiece, 
NINGpPo. 





In Memoriam—Miss Fanny Boyd. 


N the death of Miss Fanny Boyd, which occurred at Wenchan 
on July 14th, the China Inland Mission has lost one of its 
most faithful and devoted lady missionaries. 

Miss Boyd was born in London on Dec. 2nd, 1844. When 
about thirteen years old she was led to accept Christ as her Saviour, 
through a sermon she had heard preached by Dr. Alexander Roberts, 
who was then pastor of the Carlton Hill Presbyterian Church, in 
North-west London ; and who now occupies a chair at the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews. She soon began to work for Christ. At 
Sunday school she taught one class for thirteen years. Some members 
of that class are now in the mission field. She commenced to work 
for China in 1866, when the Lammermuir party sailed from London. 
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For many years she gathered money for native evangelists 
working in connection with the C. I. M. In 1878 she came out to 
China with her younger sister, sailing from Marseilles on October 
20th. They reached China on Dec. 4th, and went up to Ganking, 
where they were met by Mr. Pearse, at whose house the two 
sisters stayed until the spring of 1880, when the younger was mar- 
ried. Miss Boyd then went with her married sister to Kiuchau in 
Western Chekiang, where she continued her work for the women 
and children of China. At Kiuchau she took charge of a small 
school of seven girls, which number was subsequently increased to 
seventeen. She took meetings of women, and visited them in their 
homes. She also visited Changshan and Peh Shi Kiai, where she 
gathered large numbers of women around her to whom she told the 
Gospel. In 1885 she went home to England travelling by way of 
America, with Mr. and Mrs. Randle. During her two years’ stay at 
home, she did a great deal of good quiet work for China, at 
Christian meetings and amongst friends. 

Toward the end of the year 1887 she returned to her work in 
Chekiang, where for a year she continued to carry on school work. 
The Kiuchau school then being disbanded, she devoted her time 
to work among the women. A native Bible woman—supported by 
the Soul-winner’s Union—was Miss Boyd’s co-worker and com- 
panion, and with this woman she had much happy fellowship. 
They visited women in Kiuchau city and in the country villages 
round about. They would go into any house to which they were 
invited. Sometimes Miss Boyd would borrow a stool, upon which 
she would stand in any quiet yard or street, and speak to the 
women who would gather round. It was her rule when once she 
had gained the attention of her hearers, to go right to the point 
and tell them the glad tidings of a Saviour’s love. She seemed to 
feel that she dare not spend more time than absolutely necessary, on 
the questions of curious women. She had a message to deliver for 
her Master, and she desired to faithfully fulfil her duty. She was 
eminently conscientious in her work. Time will show the result of 
that work. No one who knew her would doubt that God would 
richly bless such service, though so quietly and unobtrusively 
carried on. 

She left Kiuchau about the beginning of May, hoping to be 
present at a few of the general conference meetings at Shanghai, 
and also at the C. I. M. conference which followed. Finding, how- 
ever, a call for her services at Pingyang, South Chekiang, she wil- 
lingly gave up the joy and privilege of attending the conference 
meetings, and left the next day for Weuchau. 
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She reached Pingyang on May 17th, and in the small unhealthy 
mission house there, shared a room with Miss Britton. For five 
weeks she seemed to keep fairly well, then she began to suffer a little 
from rheumatism, to which painful affection she had been at times 
subject. At that time the heat became very trying, and her letters 
tell us that the real beginning of her last illness, was the night of 
June 27-28, but at that time she wrote, ‘“‘I am sure God brought 
me here, and has helped me to be patient.” 

On July 1st she wrote to her sister:—‘‘I don’t know when 
I’ve been worse hardly, but now I think I am really a little better. 
I’ve had nearly a week of pretty much suffering; after the rheuma- 
tism and fever the weather set in fearfully hot, and in this place 
with low roof and no ceiling, it has been to me literally a furnace 
of affliction. I do pity them here, but I do not think they suffer 
asIdo. Yesterday it got so bad in the afternoon, that I told Miss 
Britton I did not think I could live much longer, unless I could get 
downstairs, so I slipped a wrapper on, and came down to where 
Nienpah (her servant) sleeps, it was much better, and the night 
when [ did go up was much cooler, notwithstanding I think the 
heat had got into my head. I felt very strange, and could not sleep 
for hours. ... Don’t trouble about me. I believe I’m in the right 
path, and if so I’ve no fear; it certainly was against my choice, and 
seemed as if I should be away again so quickly when I came.” 

On July 2nd she wrote again to Mrs. Randle, but it was only a 
short pencil note, which was probably her very last. In it she 
spoke of Miss Whitford’s kindness in nursing her through a very 
bad night, and that she was better that morning. 

It seems that—prostrated by the heat upstairs—Miss Boyd 
went downstairs where it was a little cooler, but there she got 
malarial fever. Every evening she had bad attacks of ague, which 
left her weaker than before. On July 8th Mr. and Mrs. Grierson 
had her removed to Wenchau. The journey was somewhat dreaded, 
but by the goodness of God all arrived safely there, and Miss 
Boyd was taken to Mrs. Stott’s. ‘The day after reaching Wenchau 
she wept once saying :—“ My poor sister, how she will want so much 
to come to me, but of course she cannot.” Mrs. Stott said to her, 
‘No, but you may soon be able to go to her I hope.” She answered, 
“T don’t think so now, the fever is so bad.” During the last week 
she was unable to sleep, and for four days and three nights did not 
do more than doze for two or three minutes at a time. She con- 
tinued to have high fever until Sunday, the 13th, when she perspired 
freely and seemed much better. She slept for several hours that 
night, and seemed decidedly improved the next morning, so much 


i 
so that the friends around her began to be hopeful again. About 
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10 a.m., however, she changed, sinking into a half unconscious state. 
When spoken to, she answered sensibly, but talked incoherently 
between. Her breathing became very rapid (67 in the minute,) 
but towards evening it became slower and slower, and at 7.50 p.m.— 
just after a most violent typhoon—she fell asleep in Jesus without 
a struggle. 

Very many—both in China and in England—do and will 
sorrow that Miss Boyd is no longer with us, that we cannot see her 
face, or hear her voice again. But she is at rest—beyond the reach 
of sin, or pain, or sorrow. 

We may perhaps be permitted to close this account of our dear 
sister, by quoting a portion of a letter received from a kind-hearted 
brother, who has known Miss Boyd for twenty years, and indeed 
knew her well. He says, “‘She was a true missionary. Hers was 
the steady, intelligent, earnest missionary spirit. She was as fit a 
person as any I know for the heavenly state, for she lived and 
moved and had her being in Christ Jesus her Lord, for whose 
coming she intensely longed, and in whose kingdom she took the 
deepest and liveliest interest. All the natives as well as foreigners 
loved her. Wherever she went she soon made the fragrance of her 
presence to be felt, and she leaves a sweet and heavenly fragrance 
behind her.” 


May the very memory of her life and service, inspire us to live 
more loyally for Christ. 


H. A. E. R. 





Remarks on some of the Resolutions of Conference. 
BY REV. J. WALLACE WILSON. 


qe late Conference is responsible for certain resolutions which, 
as a missionary dwelling in les pays qui sont aw deld, I can 
neither fully comprehend nor yet sympathize with. However, 
with at least one decision of that important assembly, I find myself 
in most hearty accord; and to that I may briefly refer before 
alluding to a subject upon which I feel strongly. It appears to me 
that the shelving of the proposed address to His Imperial Chinese 
Majesty was an exceedingly wise action. If the conduct of the 
mass of His Majesty’s superior officers is any index to the views 
entertained by His Majesty upon missions and missionaries, then, 
in my opinion, Conference did well to postpone the address. It says 
a good deal for the self-respect of this assembly that its members 
were not quite prepared to woo a snub from the Emperor of China. 
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His Majesty is not Johnson, nor are all missionaries the lineal 
descendants of Boswell. We should all be glad of his favor, but 
we hardly think it necessary to supply the occasion for a farther 
display of vermilion contempt. 

But much as I was interested in the proceedings of Conference 
as a whole, I felt more, especially concerned with the discussions on 
versions and the proposed method of obtaining an annotated edition 
of the New Testament for general distribution. A large part of 
my missionary career has been vitally connected with the circula- 
tion of the Scriptures in China, and any suggestion, whether in the 
direction of procuring a new version or of so amending or annota- 
ting any or all of the existing translations as to make them more 
intelligible to general readers, could not but excite my attention. 
So long ago as 1882 I ventured publicly to express a hope that 
something in the way of textual illumination would be attempted ; 
and while giving a cordial welcome to the “Aids” so ably edited 
by Dr. Alexander Williamson, I gave utterance to a desire, which 
I felt sure was not confined to myself for a straightforward 
consideration of the need that existed for an edition of the New 
Testament with explanatory notes and comments. With the lapse 
of years that desire has not abated; on the other hand I feel more 
strongly than ever that antil our colporteurs have it within their 
power to circulate a translation that gives within its own covers 
some assistance to the ignorant reader, the work of disseminating 
the Scriptures in China must necessarily continue to be no more 
fruitfal of good than it has been in the past. Now, very recently, 
say some four months ago, I and others had the pleasure of re- 
ceiving a copy of St. Mark’s Gospel annotated. To this hour I 
remain ignorant of the author of the notes, although every one 
recognizes in the preface an old friend, for whose existence the Rev. 
Dr. John is responsible. The book itself, however, although 
printed at the National Bible Society’s Press, bore the imprimatur 
of no society, and was evidently issued as a feeler. Personally I 
received it with anbounded delight. It did not, I admit, meet all 
my wishes ; for the ‘notes,’ althongh admirable and calculated to 
be of great service, were not, in my judgment, sufficiently full or 
copious to adequately meet what I believe to be the want of the 
hour. Bat the work was well-conceived; its circulation supplied 
ground of confidence that the principle involved was no longer 
regarded as an idiosyncrasy to be stifled; while as a part of God’s 
Word actually annotated it was a substantial promise of better 
things to come. There are, I should think, few missionaries in 
China, especially among those more practically acquainted with, and 
interested in, the diffusion of the Holy Scriptures, from whom this 
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little book did not receive a very hearty welcome. For one thing 
it Was a wise and generous response to the oft-expressed wish of 
many that one, if not all, of the great Bible societies should have 
the question of annotation brought practically before them. So 
much at least was done, and well done, by the little book; and as 
it saw the light before the date of Conference, I felt convinced that 
the assembly would eagerly seize the opportunity its timely ap- 
pearance created, for once again urging the Bible societies to do 
candidly and promptly for the whole New Testament what the 
praiseworthy enterprize of one man had done for a single Gospel. 
But to my consternation and dismay Conference did no such 
thing. The imperfect records in my possession scarcely refer, 
and never worthily, to the book at all; while in regard to the 
general question of annotation (which seems to have been fully 
discussed), so far from deciding to importune the Bible societies 
again, Conference, singularly enough, resolved to apply to the 
Tract Societies for assistance. Now, surely this resolution betrays 
a woful lack of discernment. For what purpose is an annotated 
edition of the New Testament urgently required to-day? Not 
merely for use in chapels and schools (were that all, missionaries 
scarcely needed the elaborate machinery of Conference to help them) 
but largely, if not entirely, in the interest of Bible society work, 
which is admittedly less useful than it might be. That and that 
alone, if I am not utterly mistaken, is the cause of this widespread 
and growing desire that Bible societies should frankly deal with 
the subject of annotation. In its present aspect the question has 
nothing whatever to do with the Tract Societies, nor, I imagine, will 
the Tract Societies have anything to do with it. Let it always be 
remembered that the Bible societies are now, and will doubtless 
continue to be, the chief cireulating agencies in China. For the 
sake of argument let us also say that half-a-million of “ portions ” 
are distributed by them every year. Well, the great desideratum 
is the adoption of a method, by which the comprehension of these 
books—these half million ‘ portions’”—will be facilitated, and 
their priceless value made apparent to those into whose hands they 
fall. Clearly, then, even should a Tract Society generously step 
forward in response to the appeal of Conference, the value of the 
work accomplished by the Bible societies would not be enhanced 
one whit. But it is for this last that missionaries have pleaded, 
and will continue to plead ; and it is just here that Conference, in 
my humble judgment, signally failed in what I hold to have been 
a supreme duty. What Traet Society, I ask, will be prepared to 
undertake the task just indicated? He is a sanguine man who 
believes that any of those societies will attempt it. Nay, I shall 
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further venture to remark that it may be fairly questioned if the 
Tract Societies, either singly or combined, will consent to publish, 
even for restricted use, an annotated edition of any of the existing 
translations. Very reasonably the directors of those splendid 
institutions may reply: ‘“ We require you to settle your acute version 
difficulties before we can undertake so large an order as your appeal 
comprehends. With testimony so divided as to which of the 
existing versions is most worthy of being annotated, we cannot 
engage to become responsible for a work which, as things are at 
present, would only yield satisfaction to a fraction of the missionary 
body.” True, this may not be the answer; the actual reply may 
possibly be something very different; but in any case, what has 
to be insisted upon is that the crying need of the time is a method 
by which the circulation effected by the Bible societies shall become 
a more effective evangelizing medium and productive of larger 
results. J'hat I apprehend to be a duty incumbent on Bible so- 
cieties themselves, and it is of such a nature that no other society 
can or ought to be asked to do it. Iam reminded of constitutional 
rules? To that objection 1 reply: Bible societies should be ina 
position to manipulate their rnles when necessary. Unwise fixity 
may possibly lead to unfortunate issues. But to return, I believe 
Conference has made a grievous mistake. The hour and the means 
had arrived for agitating this pressing question at the door of the 
societies most interested; and, if I am not greatly in error, there 
was a reasonable prospect of securing practical sympathy, if not of 
gaining a completely satisfactory response. But both the hour and 
the means were allowed to slip past—unfortunately, I think, if not 
culpably. I refrain from impugning motives, as I shall also 
abstain from discussing the character and tone of certain speeches 
that too evidently led up to the resolution of Conference. It be- 
hoves us more to reflect that a difficulty connected with Bible cir- 
culation remains with us to be solved, a difficulty all the greater 
because the Conference of 1890 did absolutely nothing towards its 
solution. What requires to be emphasized now is the fact that 
half-a-million portions of Holy Scripture will go forth as of yore, 
expecting just as much good and no more than hitherto. Men will 
work, and means will come to aid them in their work; while all the 
time, as I believe, the conscience of a large number of missionaries 
will vigorously denounce the prodigal waste of splendid resources. 
One thing at least has been made apparent to every one interested 
in this matter. The agitation in favor of a more efficient system 
of colportage throughout China must be intensified. It must be 
carried on outside of China as well as within. What Conference in 
its wisdom decided to do does not help us. So be it. Missionaries 
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in their individual capacities will see to it that the discussion is kept 
alive, and will, if necessary, lay the whole question at issue before 
the constituents of the Bible societies. In other words, our appeal 
must henceforth be to Cesar. 

I shall not, I trust, be putting too great a strain upon the 
patience of the Recorder if I add a single word upon the conclusion 
arrived at by Conference in regard to the version question, pure and 
simple. That conclusion—I need not recapitulate it here; it is 
sufficiently well-known—would, it seems to me, be eminent!, wise 
were it at all likely that combined action on the part of our 
recognized translators and the Bible societies could be obtained. 
It would, perhaps, have shown a greater appreciation of the dif- 
ficulties to be overcome had Conference first of all appointed a com- 
mittee to interview “our translators” with the view of discovering 
how far harmonious action is possible at this juncture. That ac- 
complished, it would have been time enough to “resolve” in the 
terms of Conference. It is clear, however, that a majority of 
members believe, or believed, in the possibility of joint action. 
From that opinion I am reluctantly compelled to dissent. My fear 
is that the brethren have taken too much for granted. The wish 
for united action—highly commendable in itself—was, manifestly, 
father to the terms of the resolutions. But so long as men con- 
tinue to wrangle over the best terms for ‘God,’ ‘Spirit,’ etc., etc., 
(to say nothing of the recognized need for a more thorough acquaint- 
ance with the genius of Chinese) it is surely a little premature to 
expect a comparatively small body of men to produce the much- 
longed-for Standard Union Versions. The expectation of Conference 
is, I fear, a day-dream, too magnificent to be realized just now 
My opinion is that the sanguine resolutions in regard to this, 
question par excellence, will contribute nothing to its final set- 
tlement ; and the main result of the cherished scheme will be that 
the unfortunate but unquestionable fact of our difference will be 
hidden under a delusive semblance of union. Please God China 
will yet, and may be ere long, possess her standard versions; but 
the boon is too surely a gift of the future. The present alas! has 
it not to give. 
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The Social Benefits of Christianity. 
BY REV. TIMOTHY RICHARD. 
BY 
Wow we proceed to consider the benefits conferred by Chris- 
®” tianity on the social relations of life. By the Gospel that 
proclaimed man’s relationship to God as His adopted son, destined 
to live for ever, the sacredness of human life, the equality of all 
classes and races, as brethren of the same household, the claim of 
the helpless—old, young and sick—to the support of the strong and 
able-bodied, and the perfect equality of woman with man as a sister 
of the same family, were everywhere proclaimed. These views 
modify the customs and habits of all nations wherever they spread. 

Consider the sacredness of human life and the saving of it. 

Look at Europe about the time of the Han dynasty of China, 
in Rome—the greatest empire in Europe—there had prevailed before 
the spread of Christianity the horrible custom of inducing abortion, 
by which life was destroyed in the bud. But the early Christian 
teachers raised their voices strongly against this vice, and church 
councils made it a law that those guilty of it should do penance, 
sometimes for seven years, sometimes for ten years and sometimes 
even for a whole life-time. Thus in time the evil practice became 
abhorred by all. 

In the Roman Empire there was another wicked custom of 
exposing new-born children. Those who escaped being devoured 
by birds or wild beasts, were often brought up to lead the worst lives 
in the service of the basest of mankind. When Christianity became 
the religion of the empire, the fathers raised their voices with 
loudest cries of shame against such wickedness, and in order to save 
outcast children from the vilest fate, established foundling hospitals ; 
while Christian emperors made laws to stamp out the crime. 

3ut one of the most notorious evil practices of unchristianized 
Rome was the eruel habit of keeping criminals that had been con- 
demned to death as well as prisoners of war, until some great festa] 
day, when instead of being beheaded, they were dragged into the 
arena of an immense theatre to be torn to pieces by hungry wild 
beasts, while tens of thousands of people, as delighted spectators, 
looked on. ‘These people would meet at other times to see men 
called gladiators fight with each other till one was killed. Long did 
Christians protest against this inhuman pastime. The people were 
too fond of it to give it up. At last a holy man, Telemachus by 
name, one whom the whole people honored almost as a God, and 
who had tried in vain to stop the sport, finding one day almost the 
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whole city gone out to one of these barbarous spectacles, determined 
to get into the arena by a secret door and separate the fighting 
gladiators. There was a pause. He raised his voice and asked the 
myriads assembled why they requited the goodness of God by such 
cruel pastimes. The people, not recognizing him and indignant at 
being interrupted, cried out, ‘‘ Down with him.” One of the gladia- 
tors thrust him through with his sword, and the holy man lay dead 
in his blood before them. When the people realized who he was, 
there arose a wild ery of horror throughout the vast crowd. They 
went home in shame and confusion and thus by the death of this 
good man a stop was put to this barbarous and cruel sport for ever. 
This happened in A. D. 404. 

The death of slaves, whether of men or women, was formerly 
held of little consequence, just as if they were horses or dogs or any 
other of their master’s beasts. When Christians made laws all this 
was changed, and the life of every man was held sacred. 

Even when there has been inevitable war Christianity has al- 
ways insisted that the innocent should not suffer. Formerly towns 
were robbed and burned, and men, women and children killed or 
carried away as slaves. As for the wounded, nobody looked after 
or cared for them. But under Christian influences all this has been 
changed. It is only those who take up arms and fight that are 
attacked. No injury is to be inflicted even on the soldiers after 
their arms have been laid down. As for the sick and wounded, men 
and women look after them and carefully nurse them, irrespective 
of the side taken in the war. Revenge and reprisals are not allowed, 
poisoning and assassination are now of very rare occurrence in 
Christian lands. Duels, once a very common practice, have ceased, 
as have also persecutions on account of religion. The condition of 
prisons and prisoners, too, has been improved through the efforts of 
Christian philanthropists. 

This change of tone in the social relations is owing to the new 
teaching of the Christian religion that all men are members of one 
family. The above are some of the changes witnessed in Europe. 

Turning to America we find Christianity effecting the same 
changes there. Four hundred years ago, when Europeans first dis- 
covered that continent, they found a large organized nation of abo- 
rigines in Central America, the kingdom of Mexico. These Mexicans 
had a strong central government with many public buildings. But 
from the Europeans, who lived in their midst and observed their 
customs, we learn that it was their practice not to exchange prisoners 
taken in war, but to sacrifice them to their gods, as people in China 
sacrifice a cow, a pig or a sheep. It is said that 20,000 prisoners 
were thus sacrificed annually. What a terrible custom ! 
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When the Spaniards took possession of Mexico and Peru and 
other places in South America, they were much more human than 
the priests of Mexico, though still very cruel and reckless of human 
life. Buta Christian priest, Las Cassas, who had witnessed their 
cruelties, went back to Spain with complaints against them. He 
was appointed protector of the natives and invested with authority 
to stop all inhumanity against them on the part of his countrymen. 

In North America the aborigines had not reached the same 
height of civilization as in Mexico and Peru. They were only 
combined in tribes, and in some cases confederations. In 1823 in 
the United States they numbered about half a million; in 1872, 
300,000. They lived much by the chase, riding on swift horses. lf 
a man wronged them, they would be sure to revenge themselves on 
him. After catching or shooting him, they would scalp him. For 
each man that a native killed he would wear a feather on his head, 
to show how brave aud terrible he was. The United States tried to 
subdue the fierceness of these tribes by sending soldiers amongst 
them. Many Indians were killed every year, but the more that were 
killed the fiercer the rest became, and it cost the government the 
almost incredible sum of from £5,000 to £20,000 for the death of 
each Indian. Finally President Grant, finding that missionaries 
could change their nature, handed them over to the care of the 
Christian churches. Those under their care became as orderly and 
as prosperous as the white people of the Western States. Thus one 
Christian missionary does the work of mary soldiers. 

Between A. D. 1500 and A. D. 1800, five million Negroes were 
taken over from Africa to America and used as slaves. They suffer- 
ed untold hardships, and killing them was a very common thing. IE 
they ran away, they were often hunted down by blood hounds. 
But wherever the masters were ¢rue Christians, they were treated 
with uniform kindness. 

Asia.—In India it had for ages been the custom at funerals of 
husbands for the widows to be burnt with them. Cremation then 
takes the place of burial. Hence when a great pile of fuel was 
heaped around the dead body, the widow would mount it by a ladder 
and seat herself on it, wearing her most beautiful garments as if for 
a wedding. When fire was set to the pile, music commenced and 
drums were loudly beat to drown the cries of the widow, and ina 
few minutes both dead husband and living widow were burnt to 
ashes! Thousands died thus every year. 

Another fearful custom prevailed in India among a sect called 
Thags. These considered it doing great honor to their goddess 
Kali to strangle their fellow men. But a Christian government 
has put a stop to both these practices. Missionaries had for many 
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years pointed out their wickedness and inhumanity, so that when the 
government issued its mandate prohibiting them, none had the 
courage to defend them (See. Chap. III. on Satti and Thagi). 

Africa.—Five fruitful causes of death to the Africans are: belief 
in witchcraft, trial by ordeal, poisoning, slavery and petty wars. 

When a charge is made against a man of practising witchcraft, 
he is given poisoned water to drink, in the belief that if innocent it 
will do him no harm, but that if guilty he will die. Many innocent 
persons die under this sham trial. Tribes fight with each other, and 
the victors drag the conquered off to be sold as slaves, mostly now 
to Mahommedan Arabs. 

Wherever missionaries go they denounce all these wicked 
habits, and people soon believe God to be superior to all witcheraft. 
Christianity soon stops such practices as ordeal, poisoning, petty 
wars and slavery. Livingstone, in order to find out the true state of 
the African people, travelled amongst them many hundreds of 
miles on foot, now penetrating dense forests, now wading through 
deep waters full of leeches. He lived a life-time among the Africans. 
Largely owing to his strong representations most European nations 
have made laws to check slavery, and several missionary societies 
have sent very many missionaries to all parts of Africa, so that her 
people may no more suffer from these evils. 

Australasia.—In the South Sea Islands cannibalism was very 
common until the missionaries went there, as was also infanticide 
amongst all classes; many families only rearing two or three children 
each, while some only spared one. 

In the islands of Borneo and Java the natives wonld some- 
times break out into fits of frenzy and ran through their towns, 
sword in hand, like madmen, killing many of those they met. This 
was the terrible practice called “running amack.” Under the 
influence of missionary schools and preaching these practices have 
ceased, and the people instead of learning how to fight one another, 
learn how to read, write, carry on commerce and be friendly with 
all men, whether natives or strangers. 

Thus Christianity everywhere checks the waste of human life. 

2. Next we examine how Christianity gives permanent deliver- 
ance to whole classes of men, as slaves, serfs, &c. 

Europe.—Formerly the number of slaves in Greece, Rome, 
Germany and England often amounted to half the popalation. 
Sometimes slaves were even three times more numerous than the 
free. The sources of slavery were mainly five: Ist. Birth; 2nd. Sale 
of children by their parents; 3rd. Capture in war; 4th. Piracy and 
kidnapping; 5th. Commerce. Slaves were often treated with much 
cruelty, and even when this was not the case their low position 
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always became hereditary, and often their trades, too, so that social 
life in Europe then was in many respects very similar to the caste 
system of India now. 

Christian teachers set themselves against slavery from the 
beginning, because it is a fundamental principle in the Christian 
religion that all men are equal before God. The first Christian 
emperor made a law that any one guilty of killing a slave would 
be subject to the same penalty as for killing a free man. Thirty- 
seven church councils, at different times, passed acts favorable to 
the condition of the slaves, ordaining that no Christian be permitted 
to enslave a fellow-Christian or reduce any freedmen to slavery 
again. Among the good deeds that Christians were enconraged to 
do was the manumission of their slaves. This they often practised 
at festivals, births, marriages and deaths. Finally, Christian kings 
of Norway in the 11th century, of Germany and Sicily in the 18th 
century and of Sweden in the 14th century, gave examples to 
their nobles by freeing their own serfs. Afterwards laws were 
made that not any were to hold slaves. The Austrian, German 
and Russian governments have bought the serfs from the rich and 
set them all free in the present century. 

The Saracens, from the 11th to the 15th centuries, made con- 
stant inroads on Christian countries on the North coast of the 
Mediterranean, and carried away many Christians as slaves. Then 
arose the Christian order called Knights of St. John, who 
followed and checked these pirates and restored their Christian 
“uptives to their freedom and their homes. 

Besides the emancipation of Europeans from slavery and 
serfdom, there was also the giving of freedom to the blacks. From 
A. D. 1500 to 1800 five million Africans were carried away to 
America to labor in the new colonies. This was done by Europeans. 
The suffering of these poor negroes on the passage over to America 
and often afterwards, was most pitiable. Even beasts are now 
better cared for than these slaves were then. 

3ut religious people, some preachers, some officials and some 
merchants greatly pitied these slaves. One Moravian himself be- 
“une a slave in order to preach the Gospel to these poor sufferers, 
and to assure them that God loved them and would bless them 
sooner or later. Eventually a society was formed to agitate for the 
liberty of the black slaves. It circulated pamphlets on the subject 
throughout all Europe. In 1833 England bonght all its colonial 
black slaves and set them free. This cost twenty millions of 
pounds sterling. Since then three European congresses and two 
hundred conventions have been held, and twenty-six treaties have 
been made to put an end to negro slavery in all European colonies. 
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No European state now tolerates it. Almost all the men who 
started this movement for the abolition of slavery were earnest 
Christians. 

There has been one remarkable feature in the Christian chureh 
from the beginning. No matter what a man’s origin, class or 
nationality may be, if he show virtue, knowledge and ability, there 
is no position to which he may not be raised. So from the begm- 
ning and throughout the ages in all lands, the Christian church has 
been a standing protest against the oppression of any one class of 
people by another class, 

America.—When the Spaniards took possession of Central and 
South America, the natives were made slaves of the soil, the pro- 
perty mostly of the Spanish soldiers, and their sufferings were very 
great. How Las Cassas was made their protector I have already 
related. (See Chap. III.) It was after stopping the slavery of the 
aborigines that the European colonists began to import negro 
slaves as substitutes. How the government failed to civilize the 
aborigines by mere law and force, has also been already related. 
It required the love of God in the chureh to raise them to the same 
level as the whites. 

In the United States, the Northern States began to free their 
negro slaves in the 18th century, but the Sonthern States resisted 
emancipation and went to war to retain slavery, a war which cost 
the United States £555 millions or £140 per slave. By peaceful 
measures slavery had been abolished at a cost of only £7 per head 
to the Austrian government, and £26 per head to the English. 
Although abolition was only seeured by force of arms in the 
United States, still it was the Christian element which brought 
it about. 

Asia.—In India the Brahmins have reduced the people to a 
fearful bondage of classes by means of the caste system. People 
of different castes cannot eat together, cannot intermarry, cannot 
leave the trade of their fathers. If parents belong to a low caste 
their descendants must remain in it for ever. The coming of 
Mahommedanism made still another caste. Mahommedans will 
not intermarry, nor eat with men of other creeds, nor tolerate 
political equality. No Mahommedan is to be a slave to his co- 
religionists, but he may enslave men of other faiths. Christianity 
declares to all who join the Christian church that all men are 
equal, and that these caste distinctions are contrary to the law of 
God. So Christians admit all castes to their schools, and in 1887 
the highest honors of the Madras college were conferred on a 
Tree-climber, one of the lowest castes of India. True merit, not 
caste, is to be the standard of excellence in Christian society. 
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Africa.—Since the European nations have abolished negro 
slavery in their colonies, the Western Coast of Africa is almost free 
from that trade, but in the East Arab traders, in large numbers, are 
engaged in it, and African contractors make raids into the interior 
to kidnap slaves and carry them off by force. African chiefs, 
bribed by presents, connive at this fearful trade. Most of the wars 
even are not for land but for slaves. Of all men in Africa none 
did so much to abolish this trade as Livingstone. Himself witness- 
ing its cruelties in the interior he pleaded with the native chiefs to 
stop it, and by letter stirred up all good people in Europe to put 
forth efforts for its suppression. As a consequence almost every 
nation is now to a greater or less extent helping in this good work. 
Even the Mahommedan governments, which tolerated the slave 
trade before, have now declared it to be illegal. 

Australasia.—In Polynesia, where the people used to be 
altogether at the mercy of the powerful, power is now regulated by 
law, and that law is Christian, having been made and established 
by Christian missionaries. There the equality of all classes is 
recognized, and all have an equal chance of promotion according to 
their merit. 

3. Besides holding life sacred and freeing the slaves Christianity 
has always led men to help the helpless. The pulpits ring every 
Sabbath with the solemn warning that worship or faith without 
charity is nothing. 

Europe.—When the devout people in Europe in early times 
contributed to the church, the bishops divided the money received 
into four equal portions, viz., one part for the bishops themselves 
for hospitality ; one for the clergy to preach the Gospel; one for the 
repair of the churches; and one for the poor. Many bishops con- 
sidered the poor their especial care, and had a list of all such within 
their district in a book, to whom relief was given from time to time 
as they had need. 

In many places this is true of the clergymen still. In London 
alone there are over 1,000 charitable societies for orphans, for the 
aged, for the blind and the lame, for the sick, for educating the 
poor, for enlightening the superstitious, &c., with an annual income 
of £4,121,000. In France there is an annual income of £3,154,000, 
and in Italy of £3,640,000 spent in similar charities. 

America.—Wherever Christianity goes similar institutions to 
those of the parent country spring up. 

In New York the income for charities is £4,000,000. One man 
alone—Peabody—gave £500,000 in charity to the poor in London, 
besides immense sums to erect public institutions in America and to 
essist in the arctic expedition in search of Sir John Franklin. 
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The United States spends on the deaf and dumb, blind and 
insane, annually $2,250,000. 

Asia.—In India the celebrated Dr. Duff was the means of 
establishing a great hospital at Calcutta. There medicine is given 
gratuitously to 300,000 people annually. India has 72 medical 
missionaries (1888), gratuitously healing the sick; China has 79— 
more than any other country in the world—all supported by mis- 
sionary societies. In connection with the Canton hospital and its 
branches, no less than 900,000 patients have been attended to 
during fifty years. ‘The Swatow hospital has 3,500 patients nursed 
annually. Quinine and vaccination, which save so many lives, were 
introduced by missionaries. 


Almost all the missions have charity 
schools for boys and girls. 


In Japan there are fourteen medical men, who carry on Christian 
hospitals and dispensaries side by side with missionary charity schools. 

Africa.—The Africans believe that when a man is in pain an 
evil spirit has gone in and taken possession of the part where the 
pain is. In their ignorance they are often afraid and leave the sick 
uncared for. Wherever missionaries establish a strong mission, the 
people become so enlightened that instead of fear of the sick, pity 
for them takes possession of their hearts, and they form little relief 
societies and enlightening societies ou Christian models, such as 
those in connection with the French mission in Basuto Land. 

Australasia.—In Polynesia the people were formerly without 
any organized system of relief for the sick and helpless. 
the helpless and aged are said to have been destroyed. 
men are trained to nurse the sick. 


Many of 
But now 
They now go to heal the diseases 
of, and preach the glad tidings of peace and forgiveness to, those 
islanders who used to be their hereditary foes. 

These are instances of how the Gospel of Christ helps the sick, 
the poor and the helpless. 

4, Next Christianity elevates woman. She is also regarded 
as a child of God and equaily loved by Him with men. She is not 
to be sold to work like a brute, or to be one of many wives. She 
is to be man’s equal in marriage and educational rights. 

Europe.—Before the advent of Christianity in Southern Europe, 


the best women were not educated. They were under the control 


of their husbands, and were treated almost as the slaves of later 
days. But when Christianity spread, the wife appeared as the 
equal and partner of her husband. The Roman Catholies fell into 


the same mistake as the Buddhists in regarding the world and 
woman as evil. Hence the priests lived in monasteries and were 
celebates. But Greek and Protestant Christians have corrected 
this mistake. Even in the middle ages the church organized an 
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order of chivalry among the nobility, one of the chief objects of 
which was to protect women from violence of all kinds. Now girls 
as well as boys, are well educated. Many families have governesses 
in the homes, instead of family tutors, to teach the sons and daugh- 
ters. The public schools are open to girls and boys alike, and lately 
our universities are open to the ladies to take degrees on equal 
terms with the gentlemen. In many businesses not only are women 
employed to sell goods, but also to keep accounts. Telegraph and 
many other public offices have female clerks. 

America.—As all the ruling powers in North and South America 
came from Europe originally, the customs in regard to the position 
of woman are about the same. The aborigines, before they were 
Christianized, made the women do most of the agricultural work, 
while the men went to hunt and fight. Now these women have 
lighter work. 

Asia.—Formerly India had the bad custom of betrothing and 
giving daughters in marriage when only a few years of age—mere 
children in fact. If the one to whom the girl was betrothed died 
before or after marriage, the girl was considered a widow and never 
allowed to marry again; the death of the fiancé or husband being 
often considered her fault. On account of this she was made to 
suffer all her life, to wear the coarsest clothes, to eat the coarsest i 
food and to do the hardest work. She was not allowed to mix in 
festivities, but was looked down upon and ill-treated by all. 

Christian missionaries and a Christian government are chang- 
ing this state of affairs, and allowing death to dissolve the marriage 
tie as well as the betrothal contract; so that the woman may be 
free to marry again, just as the man is released from marriage and 
betrothal contracts by the death of the woman and is free to 
re-marry. 

Missionary ladies ninety years ago opened schools, where girls, 
as well as boys, could be taught. In 1854 they commenced visiting 
aud teaching the Indian ladies regularly at their homes with any 
friends or neighbors that might join, and now the number of 
schools in private families is very great. In 1881 the statistics were 
as follows :— 


Boys taught under iady missionaries... ... ... 168,000 
Girls, - " ‘ie inc oe =e 
Zenana pupils at native ladies’ homes ... ... 9,000 
Sunday school pupils under lady missionaries ... 83,000 


Total, 325,000 
The total number of girls in all girls’ schools in India, in 1878, 
was only 66,615. Thus we see that female education there is 
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mainly carried on by lady missionaries. One of their pupils has 
taken her M. A. degree. 

In China in 1887 there were 2,100 girls and 3,638 boys in mis- 
sion schools, showing that missionaries endeavor to educate girls 
as well as boys. 

In Japan the educational methods of Christian countries are 
copied. The number of girls at school in 1884 was 2,964,506; of 
boys 3,199,684, which shows that the two sexes are practically 
equal in ordinary education. 

Buddhism, as a rule, regards it necessary for a woman to be 
born again as a man before she can have hope of salvation. In 
Japan, however, there is a sect of Buddhists who do not regard 
this as essential. This sect also allows its priests to marry like 
other classes. This has been the rule always with Christian clergy 
throughout the world, except in the Roman church, and even that 
church in early times allowed marriage of the clergy. 

Africa.—When missionaries told the Africans that Christianity 
only allowed one wife to one husband many of the chiefs thought 
the custom very hard, for they had many wives, and formerly none 
dared say it was wrong. Still when asked why one man should 
have many wives any more than one woman many husbands, they 
could give no sound reason. What had been done in ignorance was 
passed by the missionary, but it was settled that after becoming a 
Christian no one was to add any more women to his household as 
long as he had a wife living. 

Australasia.—The same rule was adopted in Polynesia. Thus 
wherever Christianity has gone it has elevated women to be a 
worthy companion of man and his equal before men and God. 

Thus we see how greatly indebted the social condition of 
mankind is to the influences of Christianity. 





A Roman Catholic Cemetery near Hangchow. 
BY RT. REV. G. E. MOULE. 
S<N a brief paper on Harly Chinese Testimony to Matteo Ricci, 
J which appeared in the Recorder of February, 1889, mention was 
made of Ricci’s reputed grave at Fang-tsin near Hangchow. I 
had reason to know that this was a mistake, as Trigault describes 
the burial of Ricci at Peking and marks his tomb as a conspicuous 
object on a plan of the “suburban palace,” granted by the Wanlie 
Emperor to the Jesuit mission, which faces page 638 in my copy of 
the De Expeditione Christiand. But though the Fang-tsin cemetery 
did not contain the dust of the great Ricci himself, there was ground 
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to believe that it did contain that of his friend and biographer, 
Nicolaus Trigault. The paper in the Recordey called forth a note 
to the editor from M. Henri Cordier, in which he states that N. 
Trigault (4 Jé By) and Emmanuel Diaz (Ph H§ Ff), successive 
heads of the Jesuit mission, were both buried at Hangchow, the 
former in 1628 and the latter in 1659. 

I found leisure three days ago to make my first visit to this 
most unpretending village of the dead—it is hardly a necropolis— 
which is situated some five miles West of Hangchow, near the high 
road to Ytthang Hsien. 

My friend, Mr. Stuart, succeeded in finding it last autumn, and 
gave me a general idea of its whereabouts ; namely, some two li East 
of the great temple of Tung-yoh, about forty paces from the main 
road which connects it with the Wulin Gate, at the North-western 
angle of Hangchow. In a letter to me on the subject, Mr. Stuart 
estimates the ground, enclosed by grass-grown banks, at about a 
quarter of an acre. 

He does not mention the stone pai-fang (honorary gateway), 
which marks the entrance and guides the visitor to a spot otherwise 
hard to distinguish from the paddy fields and the coppice that 
surround it. ‘he situation is beautiful; a quiet valley guarded by 
lofty hills ; their Western and Northern slopes clothed with wood. The 
outer face of the pai-fang bears the inscription: FR — HR HE + 
z HZ (“Tombs of religious persons of the holy religion of God.’’) 
Passing through it, some thirty paces within, one reaches a large 
stone vault, chiefly above the level of the ground, and covered, 
except the front, under a lofty grassegrown mound, perhaps fifteen 
feet high. The stone front is divided into three compartments, cor- 
responding to arched chambers within. The middle compartment 
is entered by plain folding doors, which were bolted but not locked. 
In either side-compartment is a large circular opening, cut in a single 
square stone, to admit light and air. On entering, I found the 
parallel chambers bisected by a transverse alley, with a roof groined 
by the intersection of the two vaults. Beyond this, in the central 
chamber, on a shelf some two feet from the ground, running round 
the three sides of the chamber, are some ten or fifteen cinerary urns, 
of the usual Chinese form in coarse glazed earthenware. Each urn 
had its cover secured and overlaid with hard clay, on the upper 
surface of which one reads in Chinese the name and title of the 
person whose ashes are within. A few urns bear no name. Two, 
I think, are marked in common ink ; but most of them are inscribed 
in fairly bold characters, scratched in the clay when soft. One had 
embossed characters done with considerable art. 1 made a memo- 
randum of six of the names; nearly all that the dim light allowed 
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me to decipher; and amongst them I read with great interest: 4 JE 
a PG #2 56 4E. the equivalent of Magister Nicolaus Trigault ; where 
PG Zz, the characters next before 4¢ 4E are, I suppose, the cognomen 
(haou) of the distinguished dead. The next urn bore the charac- 
ters i F5 af i PH 5 4E. standing for Magister Emmanuel Diaz 
and his cognomen as in the other case. Mr. Stuart observed “stone 
slabs with many inscriptions, of names and a few dates. Some of 
these names corresponded with those on the jars.” Unhappily he 
made no memorandum of these inscriptions, and the slabs have 
disappeared. At any rate I could find no date in connection with the 
cinerary deposits. Nevertheless, I have no doubt that I have now 
seen the receptacle of all that is mortal of N. Trigault and of 
Emmanuel Diaz, who in the first half of the seventeenth century 
successively presided over the (then) Jesuit mission of Hangchow; 
and the former of whom published in 1615 the well-known missionary 
memoir De Expeditione Christiand apud Sinas, compiled from the 
notes of Ricci himself. 

Immediately over the folding doors, crowning the doorway, and 
partly supported by the earthen mound, is a rough slab, on which, in 
shallow relief, is an outtered cross with floriated foot, the words 
He %H above it, and }§ (sepulchre) below. On either hand are dates; 
the later one—1875—is that of the last restoration ; the other—1736— 
must be, I think, that of an earlier restoration since the first con- 
secration of the place was presumably a century or more earlier. 

Without the mortuary chamber on the South, the headstones 
facing North, are three graves of, I imagine, Chinese acolytes, all 
of very recent date. Each stone bears the name and surname in 
Chinese with the title #4 ZS; the rest of the inscription is in Latin. 
Each closes with a motto or text ; two chosen with beautiful feeling 
from the Old Testament: Ecce ego quia vocdsti me “ Here am I, 
for Thou calledst me!” on one, and Dominus pars hered: mee. 
“The Lord is the portion of mine inheritance!” on the other. The 
third, erected like the first in 1888, bears the words: Filius Marie 
non peribit “The son of Mary will not perish,” with what meaning 
it is hard to say. True Catholics recognize one and only one Filius 
Marie, the Christ, who doubtless non peribit, since He “ abideth 
ever;” not in virtue of His human nativity, but in that of His 
inherent Godhead. Religious controversy, however, is uncongenial 
to the still solitude of a cemetery. As I turned to leave the ground 
I read on the reverse of the stone pai-fang the Chinese equivalent of 
“‘T believe in the resurrection of the body.” Let this short paper 
close with words which are the common watchword of all Christians : 
and to which I will only add, for the eye of any not yet too old to 
be stirred by it, the noble sentiment of Prémare, another member of 
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the learned band to which Trigault and Diaz belonged: Repueras- 
cendum nobis est si volumus Christum Jesum his gentibus cum fructu 
annunciare. Quem, amabo, laborem talis spes non leniat? “ We 
must become boys again if we wish to preach Christ Jesus with 
success to these gentiles. But, I ask you, what toil can such a hope 
not alleviate?’’ He had been urging missionary novices to commit 
the Chinese classics to memory “just as Chinese school-boys do.” 
He obviates the objection on the ground of irksomeness, by that 
appeal to the highest motive, which it would not be amiss for us 
Protestant missionaries to accept from the defunct Jesuit and 
ponder, perhaps on our knees. Do we always give our very best to 
the sacred service in which, as we trust, we are dispensing so much 
purer a Gospel than Prémare or Ricci knew? ‘They brought the 
richest acquirements of European scholarship with them to China, 
and then, added by incredible diligence and with conspicuous ability, 
a proficiency in Chinese scholarship, to which, I will not say we do 
not attain, but hardly any of us dream of aspiring. God who can 
use the simplest and least instructed of us, nevertheless asks us to 
“occupy” with our entrusted “talents;” and is not pleased if they 
are left “wrapped up in a napkin,” or squandered on unworthy 
trifles. 





Correspondence, 


courteous letter as to the mis- 
understandings that had arisen, 
Dear Sir: I am utterly at aloss and I have already forwarded to 
to account for either the assertions him my reply for publication in 
or animus shown by your Hankow your columns. I have shown the 
correspondents. I would readily baselessness of the misunder- 
do anything I could, consistent standings, and I have added a 
with facts, to mollify the honored few documents, which may help 
brethren who are so angry with your readers to a clearer under- 
me, but I cannot see that any- standing of a few points at issue. 
thing I have said in the least I thought that letter would have 
justities either their words or sufficed, but Mr. Arnold Foster 
their insinuations; and as the deserves a reply on his own 
Conference need no apology for account, though [ should feel 
its unanimous resolutions, so I perfectly justified in taking no 
shall not be expected to reply to notice whatever of his letter in 
all the imputations that have your July issue in the terms in 
been circulated about what I said which it is couched. 
and did not say. Mr. Arnold Foster’s chief 
On his return from Hankow point against me is that I read 
Mr. Gibson sent mea frank and « document to the Conference 


Editor, ‘“ RecorpeEr.” 
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relating to Mandarin, and “ by 
suppressing facts’? and by not 
telling “‘all the truth,” I led the 
Conference to believe that the 
version referred to was Wen-li. 
He says he has the document 
before him, and to the above 
impeachment he pledges his 
credit in these solemn words, 
“T assert positively on the evi- 
dence of the documents before 
me.” Now this isa very grave 
impeachment, if true; doubly 
grave as made by Mr. Arnold 
Foster with the document before 
him. But let us all get the 
document before us on which 
this overwhelming charge is 
based. Here it is in full :— 


“To the Rev. Grirrita Joun, 
“London Mission, Hankow. 


“Dear AND ReEveREND Sir: 
The Committee of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society and 
the National Bible Society of 
Scotland have unanimously and 
very cordially agreed to join in a 
request which it is now our 
privilege to submit to you, name- 
ly, that you should undertake the 
preparation of a new Mandarin 
colloquial version for China, to 
be published on the joint re- 
sponsibility, and at the joint cost 
of the two societies. 

““We believe that the plan 
sketched in the enclosed basis, 
on which we would propose to 
proceed, is one fitted to give 
satisfaction to the greatest 
number of missionaries concerned, 
and to secure the issue of a 
version which, as we would fain 
hope, may become the authorized 
version for the Mandarin-speak- 
ing districts of China, but we 
shall be ready to consider any 
modification of it which you may 
suggest. 
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“In view of the urgency for 
the early publication of the 
version, we have enclosed a joint 
circular letter, copies of which, 
with your consent and approval, 
our agents will be prepared to 
transmit to the missionaries. 

‘We are deeply impressed 
with the importance and necessity 
of this work, to which, assured of 
your pre-eminent qualifications 
for it, we venture to call you. We 
are not ignorant of the personal 
sacrifices that may be involved in 
your consent, but persuaded that 
it is in your power, thus to 
complete the great work you have 
ALREADY DONE for your adopted 
country, by the publication of your 
Wen-li version, we pray God to 
incline your heart to undertake, 
under these new conditions, this 


Jurther task, and to give you 


strength and grace to carry it 
through, for His own glory in the 
bringing in and building up of 
His church in China. 

“We are, 

“Dear and Reverend Sir, 
Yours very faithfully, 
W. Wrieut, 
Edit. Supt. B. and F. Bible 
Society. 

WitiiM J. Stowan, 
Secy. National Bible Society of 
Scotland. 

This document I read to the 
Conference slowly and deliberate- 
ly. Could any words of mine 
have made it clearer that the 
version in question was Man- 
darin? Look at the passages in 
italics, in the first sentence, in 
the second sentence and in the 
last sentence and you will be 
able to judge of the value of Mr. 


Arnold Foster’s strong assevera- 
tions. 
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Mr. Arnold Foster is very 
angry with me for not reading 
the whole correspondence. Those 
who were present at the Con- 
ference will remember that I had 
in my hands the two remaining 
documents, and that I proposed 
to read them also, but the 
Conference signified that they 
did not wish to hear them. What 
I had read being sufficient to 
settle the matter in question, 
namely, the attitude of the 
National Bible Society of Scot- 
land. I then handed all three 
documents over to a number of 
delegates, who examined them 
and returned them to me at a 
later meeting of the Conference. 
I subsequently handed them over 
for publication. The point in 
question was the attitude of the 
National Bible Society of Scot- 
land towards a union version. 
I had _ referred to the past 
attitude of the society and its 
secretary as a guarantee for their 
future action. An attempt was 
made privately to discredit what 
I had said, and I read the docu- 
ment in vindication. I can un- 
derstand delegates with their 
minds fixed on the question in 
dispute, failing to notice the 
substance of the document, but 
what shall be said for the man 
with the document before him, 
asserting positively, on the evi- 
dence of the document before him, 
that it did not make clear the 
fact that the version in question 
was Mandarin? The evidence of 
the document is now before us all, 
as well as Mr. Arnold Foster’s 
assertions, and it is Mandarin, 
Manparin and MANDARIN, as 
contrasted with Wen-li. 

Again, Mr. Arnold Foster says, 
Dr. John declined the position of 
pre-éminence offered him by the 
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societies, ‘“ both on account of its 
‘invidiousness’ and ‘ the enormous 
labor.’ ”’ 

I am unwilling to be drawn 
into a controversy about Dr. 
John’s motives. Dr. John was 
not our servant, and we had no 
right to expect anything from 
him; and I wish it to be clearly 
remembered that his name only 
came up as a fact when removing 
a misapprehension as to the at- 
titude of the National Bible So- 
ciety of Scotland. When, how- 
ever, an appeal ad invidiam is 
now made to Bishop Burdon and 
Drs. Blodget and Edkins, as if 
Dr. John refused through con- 
sideration for their feelings, it is 
well that the facts of the case 
should be known, and I have 
given the facts in my reply to 
Mr. Gibson, which I trust you will 
publish. Dr. John was to make 
the first draft of the version, and 
he was to be chairman of the 
revision committee, with a cast- 
ing vote. Our chief revisers al- 
ways have this advantage, so that 
there was nothing unusual in the 
proposal. Besides, though we 
considered “the basis fitted to 
give satisfaction,” we added (see 
last clause in second sentence of 
the letter quoted above): ‘‘ We 
shall be ready to consider any 
modification of it which you may 
suggest.” : 

Dr. John made no reference in 
any of his replies, as far as I 
know, to the superior claims of 
others to take the lead in Man- 
darin revision. His position, as 
far as we knew it, was simply 
this. He would receive criticisms 
from others, accept them, or 
reject them, but more than this 
he would not do. I also appeal 
to Bishop Burdon and Drs. 
Blodget and Edkins, to read the 
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facts which I have supplied 
through Mr. Gibson, and they 
will be in a better position to 
appreciate Mr. Arnold Foster’s 
appeal. 

At Mr. Arnold Foster’s request 
I will publish in a new edition of 
my memorandum all the docu- 
ments as to the joint agreement. 
I have also sent them to Mr. 
Gibson, and [ trust, as you are 
now making history in China, you 
will be able to publish them, 
With all the facts before your 
people these misunderstandings 
will be impossible. 

There are other assertions in 
Mr. Arnold Foster’s paper, equal- 
ly groundless and needing cor- 
rection, but I have not space or 
time to deal with them. Had 
Mr. Arnold Foster been at the 
Conference such misunderstand- 
ings could not have arisen. He 
would, I believe, have joined 
with us in united thanksgiving 
to Almighty God for the unani- 
mous conclusion arrived at by 
the largest and most authorita- 
tive assemblage of Christian mis- 
sionaries ever brought together 
in China. I understand that Dr. 
Griffith John has placed at the 
disposal of the new committees 
the results of his labors. This 
is a noble offering rendered more 
valuable by the hope that his 
mature judgment and ripe schol- 
arship may yet be at the service 
of the committees. This would 
be the crowning act of a useful 
missionary career. 

Friends have written me most 
earnestly from China to take no 
notice of the hard things which 
were being said of me from the 
Hankow centre, ‘“‘as they neither 
needed nor deserved reply,” and 
were “wholly unwarranted.” I 
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have only written to correct mis- 
takes. There should be very 
little room for misunderstand- 
ings, as most of what I said is in 
print, and I will send out to Mr. 
Dyer a few copies of my memo- 
randum for the members of com- 
mittee and any who may wish to 
see the facts. 

In my turn I beseech my 
friends in China to take no notice 
of the attacks on me. The at- 
tributing of bad motives and 
trickery, and all that kind of 
thing, will do me no harm. I 
could have made any sacrifice for 
the sacred cause of union in 
China, but I would have con- 
sidered its attainment too dear if 
gained by either trickery or mis- 
representation, Any such at- 
tempt would have been, not only 
silly, but wicked. I trust that 
instead of inaugurating a new 
era of Chinese pamphleteering all 
will unite in faith, prayer, work, 
for the completion of what was 
so well begun. The Conference 
swept splendidly aside all per- 
sonal considerations, and I trust 
no one will allow himself to be 
troubled with side-issues or 
special pleading. The cause is 
not ours; it is the cause of God 
and of China. 

For myself I promise to take 
no notice of further misrepresenta- 
tions, unless they appear to me 
likely to jeopardize the cause of 
union. In conclusion let me add 
that if by inadvertence, or in the 
heat of debate, or in any other 
way, I have given pain or offence 
to anyone in China, I am sincere- 
ly sorry. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
W. Wricur. 
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Dear Recorprr: I disagree 
with the resolution adopted by 
the Conference, that, learning 
with alarm of the consumption 
of morphia, and of the abuse 
and indiscriminate sale of anti- 
opium medicines, they discour- 
age and as far as possible prevent 
the sale of anti-opium remedies 
containing opium or any of its 


alkaloids. This is much too 
sweeping a proposal. In some 
respects the opium resolutions 


have not gone sufficiently far, 
and in this particular case they 
have gone too far. It would 
have been enough to have dis- 
couraged or even prevented the 
sale of such remedies by paid 
agents of the mission, not on the 
ground of the nature of the re- 
medies, but as interfering with 
their proper avocation and creat- 
ing various difficulties. The re- 
solution in this form will do harm 
as excluding a band of honorable 
meu, with perhaps a good remedy, 
from engaging in anti-opium 
work, and it will not prevent 
Jess scrupulous individuals from 
engaging in the sale of remedies 
less appropriate perhaps, but 
where a substantial profit is to be 
made. Anti-opium work of the 
right sort and in the hands of the 
right men, like medicine itself, 
might prove a handmaid to re- 
ligion. No one condemns more 
than I do the abuse and in- 
discriminate sale of anti-opium 
remedies containing opium, but 
then there is a wise use which 
we cannot everlook. 1 do uot 
like the term misuse at all. I 
regret that we have nothing more 
effective to offer. I regret that 
the smoker in the many cases 
continues the slave of his remedy 
just as much as he was of the 
pipe; but even in this case has 
no improvement been  eliected 
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in purse, health, character, 
deceney, ete.? Does the remedy 
im some cases not contain valu- 
able tonics, ete., which, in the 
hands of smokers sincerely anx- 
ious to throw off the habit, would 
materially assist them; and in 
the case of those having recourse 
to the remedy for mere economy 
and outward deceney, do these 
same tonics not counteract or 
minimize the evil of the opium 
smoker? The deception of the 
white powders of morphia should 
of course be exposed and their 
true nature made known. The 
smoker should be in ne doubt as 
to their constitution. On ac- 
count of their very smallness 
they are highly inconvenient for 
purposes of diminution. These 
white powders might have been 
cendemned on this ground as 
well as their containing nothing 
but opium, but why include in 
the same category pills admirable 
in their combination and which 
have proved effective? Iregret, 
too, that large profits should be 
made from their sale. Such 
profits in the hands of Christian 
agents might somehow be turned 
to good account in the extension 
of the work or in defraying the 
cost of gratuitous medical and 
opium work. But granting all 
that has been said, almost 
anything seems to me to be an 
advantage to the slavery of the 
lamp, with all its fascination, 
the comfortable recumbent posi- 
tion, the waste of time, ruin of 
character, etc., which it entails. 
Whatever remedy we prepare— 
and surely this task is not beyond 
the power of our physicians or 
the scope of our materia medica— 
must be capable of meeting the 
end in view. We have already 
what some of the foreign 
and native remedies are, and how 


seen 
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much they are sought after. We 
must judge from our own ex- 
perience and the testimony of 
reclaimed smokers how far they 
have been successful. Many no 
doubt have been reclaimed by 
their use, although doubtless 
many have again fallen victims 
to the vice. Such relapses are, 
alas, too frequent and common 
with remedies. ‘To me it appears 
that the necessities of an anti- 
opium remedy are the following: 
(1.) The drugs of which it is 
composed, or the prepared remedy 
itself, should be easily procur- 
able. (2.)'The remedy may exceed 
but should never fall short of the 
price of opium, in other words, 
what the smoker spends in the 
satisfaction of his craving. (3.) 
That the remedy must satisfy the 
craving. (4.) That in addition it 
should possess tonic, stimulant 
and sedative properties. (5.) That 
it should be in a form—a pill pre- 
ferable—which will admit of 
regulation and diminution of the 
dose. (6.) That it should contain 
either opium or some of its al- 
kaloids or other narcotic in 
a definite but small dose. (7.) 
That if possible—and this is pre- 
ferable—a pill should be prescrib- 
ed to antagonize the opium suffi- 
cient to satisfy the craving, and 
at the same time be free from 
danger or discomfort. (8.) That 
the remedy should be administer- 
ed at such a time as to meet by 
its action the onset of the 
craving. 

The subject of a suitable and 
effective remedy has long engaged 
the attention of medical and 
clerical missionaries throughout 
China and the Straits. I have 
been frequently consulted in 
regard to it. It is beset with 


much difficulty. There has been 
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a general dislike to the use of 
any remedy containing opium. 
I have myself tried various 
methods, and I must confess 
I have found no remedy effec- 
tive to meet the class here des- 
ignated, which did not contain 
some opium. The practice has 
been attended with a large mea- 
sure of success. With those 
whom I could trust and to some 
extent oversee and advise, I 
have prescribed a pill of extract 
of nux vomica, to be taken an hour 
before the morning and evening 
meal, the craving for the most 
part coming and hence requiring 
to be satisfied immediately after 
meals. The pill acts very strong- 
ly as a tonic, increasing the ap- 
petite, bracing the muscular 
system, and in the case of a 
moderate habit entirely removing 
the craving. With a habit of 
large amount and of long duration, 
and especially if the opium ashes 
have been eaten, the pill of nux, 
except in uncomfortably and 
dangerously large doses, proves 
insufficient. Such cases must be 
met for a few days with another 
pill, to be taken only if the crav- 
ing remain unsatisfied. This 
pill, which I have now used for 
over a score of years, consists of 
camphor (which largely takes the 
place of opium, being like it 
first stimulant, then sedative, 
but which by the by the Chinese 
rather dislike on account of its 
anaphrodisiac properties, but 
this circumstance weighs little 
with the opium smoker at this 
stage), extract of gentian, some 
powder of cinnamon, ginger and 
capsicum and a quarter of a grain 
of Smyrna opium. Quinine has 
also been used and has proved 
effective, but, until quite recently, 
its prico has been deterrent. 
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This pill relieves the distressing 
symptoms and gives confidence 
(no unimportant quality) to the 
smoker in the treatment, and if 
the printed directions are scru- 
pulously followed and the man is 
sincerely anxious to effect a cure, 
the result is sure and satisfactory. 
In other cases, utterly beyond con- 
trol, I have not dared to use the 
nux vomica pill and have trusted 
solely to the above pill, accom- 
panied by definite instructions 
and a scale of diminution, which 
must be rigorously followed. 
With the use of nux five or six 
days are sufficient to work the 
cure ; on the use of the other pill, 
twenty to thirty days may be re- 
quired, according to the extent 
and duration of the habit and the 
constitution of the smoker (the 
Chinese invariably prefer that 
the cure should not be too quick) 
before the medicine has been 
entirely given up. An iron pill 
as a tonic and to satisfy the mere 
habit of taking the medicine and 
to keep up the smoker’s vigi- 
lance, may be advantageously 
continued for some time. These 
anti-opium pills are sold at about 
the price of opium; that is, it 
takes as much to buy them as to 
satisfy the craving with opium. Of 
course after the cure is effected, 
the gain is all the smoker’s in the 
pecuniary saving effected. We 
insist upon the full dose of the 
pills during the first three days, 
and after that period the gradual 
and steady diminution. The 
smoker’s condition reaches _ his 
worst on the third day after 
abandoning the pipe. The pills 
are so made that one satisfies the 
habit of one candareen; beyond 
one mace half the quantity will 
meet the craving and even less 
will do, but, as I have said, I make 
it a point to secure the smoker’s 
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confidence and entirely satisfy 
his yin or craving during the first 
few days. 

I am not sure that in our 
refuges or even gaols, the physi- 
cians are not sometimes driven 
to their wits’ end to devise means 
to relieve some of the more dis- 
tressing symptoms, and that 
frequently they have to give 
opium, or laudanum, Dover's 
powder, or paregoric, or chloro- 
dyne, or some such remedy for 
the relief of these symptoms. 
Chloree, bromide of potassium, 
etc., have their uses, but we sume- 
times find them insufficient to 
meet all the case. And under 
these circumstances it is marvel- 
lous what comfort and confidence 
we give the patient by the use of 
the smallest of doses of a drug 
containing opium in some form. 
Such treatment I find instead of 
retarding the cure, in the end 
facilitates it. In the last 
number of the Medical Journal [ 
observe cannabis indica is highly 
recommended as a substitute for 
opium, Are we to go back to 
hashshish or other narcotics in 
order to prevent and discourage 
the use of opium or its alkaloids? 
In avoiding Scylla, must we be 
shipwrecked on Charybdis? _ 

My predecessor, the oldest liv- 
ing medical missionary, followed 
a plan in the case of the treat- 
ment of opium smokers by giving 
a mixture containing laudanum, 
infusion of quassia, peppermint, 
etc. My successor, one of the 
youngest of our medical mission- 
aries, has adopted the plan of the 
hypodermic injection of morphia. 
Both plans have not been without 
success in the case of smokers 
really anxious to give up the 
habit. Any remedy under these 
circumstances would be likely to 
prove successful. ‘Ihe injection 
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method has many advantages; its making of money by the sales 
novelty, the ease and rapidity outside 


with which the craving is satis- 
fied; the smallness of the dose 
by the skin; the non-disturbance 
of the digestive system, &c. But 
like every other plan it is suscep- 
tible of abuse as well as of use. 
I have heard of patients actually 
having had syringes made for 
themselves and of having injected 
the morphia solution in the wards 
of the hospital ! 

If morphia eating were adopt- 
ed instead of opium smoking, it 
would revolutionize the growth of 
the poppy in China and India 
and the opium trade between the 
two countries. But the Chinese, 
as a people, will never take to 
morphia eating. I have never 
heard of any one having taken to 
it from the first. It is taken as 
a substitute for, or a cure of, the 
opium habit. That the people 
will never take to it, to me is 
apparent from the fact that it re- 
quires no recumbent, comfortable 
position for its administration, 
and cannot be resorted to 
to spend time. It would be taken 
merely to cure disease or relieve 
pain. Although I have written 
against the white powders, it has 
been because of their deception. 

In connection with this subject 
I may mention that many years 
ago the local committee of the 
London Missionary Society here 
took decided steps to prevent the 
native evangelists, Bible colpor- 
teurs and others in mission em- 
ploy, from engaging in the sale 
of anti-opium remedies. At that 
time, this action was taken not 
because of the use or misuse to 
which such remedies were, or 
might be, put, but to the spirit 
of buying and selling which it 
encouraged, the temptation to neg- 
lect their proper work and the 


their regular monthly 
salaries. It cannot, however, be 
denied that a suitable remedy 
might prove of much value. ‘The 
subject is admittedly beset with 
much difficulty and many snares, 
and the connection with Christian 
missions might perhaps be misun- 
derstood, so that it appears a wise 
policy to forbid their sale, at least 
by paid agents of the mission. 
There must be no connection with 
Jesus and opium in the public 
mind. This, however, is very 
different from an indiscriminate 
condemnation of all anti-opium 
remedies containing opium or any 
of its alkaloids. I may here state 
that one of my own assistants, 
settled in Tientsin, has for over a 
score of years carried on a most 
lucrative business in the sale of 
an anti-opium pill, the recipe for 
which was obtained from one of the 
surgeons of our army of occupa- 
tion, It is a compound of opium 
and tonics. A branch has lately 
been established here and a flour- 
ishing business is the result. We 
know of large sales, but we do 
not, I am sorry to say, hear of 
numerous cures. The pills are 
much cheaper than opium. This 
is at once their bane and to 
the manufacturers their blessing. 
They have the advantage, how- 
ever, by no means unimportant of 
curing such distressing ailments 
as cough, dysentery, diarrhea, 
hexmoplysis, etc., for which they 
are likewise indemand. For the 
cure of these maladies they are 
far ahead of any native remedies. 

Again, as foreigners everywhere 
are supposed to have a knowledge 
of medicine and are frequently 
consulted in the matter of dis- 
ease and asked particularly for 
some effective foreign remedy with 
which to cure their opium smok- 
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ing craving (every one who has 
travelled in the interior can testify 
to the universal desire for such 
medicine), it is a pity that more 
opportunities and more effective 
remedies are not at their disposal. 
The increase of our agents and 
agencies may lessen the difficulties 
in this respect. No multiplication 
of these means, however, will ever 
be adequate to reach the victims 
of the drug. Asalready remarked, 
the demand for these remedies to 
cure the craving, indicates not 
only the widespread soil but also 
the widespread desire to break 
off from the babit. 

The important question is, What 
shall be the nature of the anti- 
opium remedy? ‘To break off the 
habit by discontinuing the use of 
opium at once, is the practice now 
almost universally adopted in 
our hospitals and gaols, where 
suitable medical treatment and 
care can be secured. But this 
heroic treatment does not suit 
the smoker in his own house or in 
the country, away from all help 
and encouragement, with the pipe 
to flee to on the first accession 
of disagreeable symptoms. The 
gradual reduction by the smoker 
of his daily opium cannot be 
carried by the smoker himself be- 
yond a certain limit. Is the great 
body of opium smokers through- 
out China, who are desirous of 
being cured, to be left to their 
opium curse and thraldom, or ex- 
posed to the temptation to have 
recourse to the remedies of foreign 
and native druggists, containing 
morphia, or the ashes of the pre- 
pared extract, and who care for 
more for the sale of their drugs 
than the cure of the smoker? It 
seems the duty of the Medical 
Missionary Conference to help us 
out of our present difficulties. We 
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must condemn these white pow- 
ders and the whole class to which 
they belong, but we must be pre- 
pared to provide some suitable 
substitute. What hope of cure 
exists in the great majority of 
instances, under these circum- 
stances, with any remedy perfect- 
ly free from opium? Ifa remedy 
containing opium be employed, 
shall the smoker be informed, 
and urged, and assisted by means 
of printed instructions, to observe 
the strictest rules of gradually 
deminishing the dose until the 
evil is overcome, and is he to be 
told that if he constantly have 
recourse to the remedy, he is 
simply continuing the slave of the 
vice in another form, however 
respectable may be the abandon- 
ment of the pipe or however com- 
mendable the saving of time or 
money? Orshall the ingredients 
be concealed from him? In this 
case he is more likely to go on 
with his remedy, without thinking 
of leaving it off. In any case the 
smoker feels somehow that as the 
craving grew by degrees, it should 
be similarly abandoned. At least 
he prefers to come down the 
ladder of his habit, as he ascended 
it, by successive stages. 

It I did not believe in the 
possibility of genuine cures being 
effected in this way, the future 
of the opium smoker and of 
China would indeed be dark. 
But the testimony of numerous 
recovered opium smokers within 
my own experience, testifies to the 
efficacy and wisdom of the plan 
I am now seeking to advocate. 
With all our agencies we reach 
but an infinitesimally small num- 
ber of opium smokers who are 
anxious to abandon the vice. If 
the desire to get rid of the slavery 
from whatever cause, is as pre- 
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valent as is supposed and appar- 
ently an unquestioned authority, 
how is it that our plans and 
agencies reach so few or are so 
little effective? We need the 
establishment of hundreds of re- 
fuges all over the country, both 
missionary and official. My own 
practice with bothin-patients and 
out-patients was at first to cut off 
the drug gradually ; latterly with 
in-patients I have cut it off at 
once, treating symptoms as they 
arise. The difficulty with such 
patientsis great indeed, but it is 
nothing to the difficulty attending 
the attempt at reformation by 
the smoker himself. The various 
tonic, stimulant and sedative re- 
medies play an important part 
in the hands of the physician with 
the patient under his personal 
control and supervision, but they 
prove ineffectual to meet all the 
wants and pains of the smoker 
who of himself abandons the pipe. 
His insomnia, diarrhoea, pains in 
the bones, nausea, insatiable crav- 
ing, etc., have all to be met and 
subdued by himself. I have at 
present a Buddhist priest who was 
cured and who is now engaged 
in curing others. He is prov- 
ing very successful. I treated 
him with nux vomica. He now 
uses this pill, but at the same time 
has recourse, when necessary, to 
the other, which is only taken 
when the patient alsolutely fails to 
find relief, is getting discouraged 
and prepared to throw up alleffort 
to free himself from the vice. 
These latter pills are found ex- 
tremely useful and prove at these 
times indispensable. Unless we 
can make the cure tolerable the 
smoker will not submit. He must 
be guaranteed against experien- 
cing unbearable or undue suffer- 
ing. 
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This section was written after 
reading in the newspapers the 
resolution arrived at by the con- 
ference acting under the represen- 
tations of the Medical Missionary 
Conference. It isa very hopeless 
resolution, and I know it is against 
the convictions of many of the 
members. ‘They hesitated, how- 
ever, to oppose the medical bre- 
thren who were presumed to 
speak with authority. As the 
essays are to be reprinted, cor- 
rected and emendations permit- 
ted, I have taken this opportunity 
to express briefly my own views 
and experience on this aspect 
of the question. The resolution 
might have run thus :—Learning 
with alarm of the large consump- 
tion of morphia, pure and simple, 
as an anti-opium remedy ; its real 
nature being unknown to the 
Chinese ; and being convinced in 
unskilful hands that few if any 
cures are thus effected and that 
some of the paid agents of the 
missions are engaged in it and 
making money by it, to the 
detriment of Christianity ; it is 
resolved that the indiscriminate 
sale by such agents of this and 
other so-called anti-opium reme- 
dies be discouraged and, as far 
as possible, prevented. 


J. Duperon, M.D. 


Tue following letter, from Dr. 
Wright to Mr. Gibson, has been 
sent us for insertion in the 
Recorder. While we deprecate 
the controversy which has arisen, 
it seems but just that Dr. Wright 
should have an opportunity of 
replying to what has already ap- 
peared in these pages and else- 
where.-—Ep. Recorder. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE 
SOCIETY, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 

August 15th, 1890. 
Dear Mr. Gizson: [ am sincerely 
grateful to you for informing me 
of the misunderstanding that has 
arisen regarding the document 
which I read at the Shanghai 
Conference. I cannot, however, 
avail myself of either of the ex- 
planations which in your gener- 
ous kindness you suggest. I 
cannot plead ignorance of the 
difference between Weneli and 
Mandarin, as I have been striv- 
ing since 1881 for united action 
in each; nor can I plead the use 
of an imperfect document in 
proving an important point. I 
should have been a very un- 
worthy representative of this So- 
ciety if [ had been guilty of 
ignorance on the one point, or 
inadvertence on the other. 

I now send you an exact copy 
of the document which I read, 
and which you and a dozen other 
delegates consulted, both during 
the Conference and afterwards. 
You will find it an exact copy of 
the document which you saw 
with Dr. John. The “mistake” 
did not arise from any imperfec- 
tions in the document, or from 
anything I said or did. In the 
first sentence the work referred 
to is called ‘*A New Mandarin 
Colloquial Version for China, to 
be published at the joint cost of 
the two Societies.” In the 
second sentence it is spoken of 
as “The Authorised Version for 
the Mandarin-speaking Districts 
in China.” And in the last 
sentence it is contrasted with the 
Wen-li version which Dr. John 
had already produced. 

This extraordinary misunder- 
standing shows how necessary it 
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was for me to print verbatim 
reports of the short statements 
which I made to the committee. 
There were personal retorts in 
my speeches which I would have 
gladly left out, as they lost their 
point, if they ever had any, in 
print, but I thought, after long 
consideration and _ consultation 
with others, I would run no risks 
of being accused of suppressing a 
single word I had said. 

I did not print the document 
in question, as I never imagined 
that it could be misunderstood, 
but I sent it to Mr. Lewis to be 
printed in the Report of the 
Conference if he should see fit. 

I believe the reason why you 
and several delegates did not 
catch the substance of the docu- 
ment was because your minds, 
like my own, were fixed on the 
point in debate, and that was the 
attitude of the National Bible 
Society of Scotland to a united 
version in China. The question 
arose in the discussion as to the 
“Feasibility of securing a single 
version in Wen-li with a cor- 
responding version in the Man- 


darin colloquial.” You will 
remember how strongly Mr. 


Archibald, in opposing a Union 
version, assured the Conference 
that the N. B.S. would not join 
with the other Bible societies. 
He said, “I can tell you how our 
society is at present advised, and 
what the advice is which it will 
follow.” And he subsequently 
declared that he was authorised 
by his society to state to the 
Conference that they would not 
abandon their versions nor share 
in the new effort. 

In reply I said, “Mr. Archibald 
has tried to impress upon you 
the impracticability of producing 
united versions of the Scriptures 
which you seem so much to 
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desire, and he lays the blame on 
Mr. Slowan and the National 
Bible Society.” In predicating 
what the N. B.S. was likely to 
do in the future I appealed to 
what was certain as to their at- 
titude in the past. I told the 
story of our united efforts. I 
could not do so without mention- 
ing the name of Dr. John, but 
my point was, as I said at the 
time, to remove any misappre- 
hension left by Mr. Archibald as 
to the attitude of his society. 

From many quarters I learned 
that Mr. Archibald was impugn- 
ing the accuracy of my statement, 
and when, on the presentation of 
the Easy Wen-li Report he asked 
permission to make an explana- 
tion, I backed up his application, 
as I understood he was going to 
say publicly what he had been 
saying privately. 

My reply was chiefly a vindica- 
tion of what I had already said 
on the joint effort of our two 
Societies. I said, ‘‘ As some doubt 
has arisen regarding the character 
of that correspondence I will read 
the joint letter addressed to Dr. 
Griffith John.” I then read the 
paper in vindication of what I 
had already said in the discussion 
on Wen-li and Mandarin Versions. 
This, I think, explains fully how 
a document referring to a United 
Mandarin Version was read in 
a discussion on Easy Wen-li. 

As lL assumed at the Conference 
to know something of the mind 
of Mr. Slowan and his committee, 
l here add one extract also in 
vindication of what I said. On 
Nov. 11th, 1887, Mr. Slowan 
wrote me as follows :— 

“1 think it will be better for 
you to prepare the Minute of 
Agreement between the two So- 
cieties for common action in re- 
lation to the new Mandarin ver- 
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sion. I am sincerely glad that 
we may hope to act together in 
this matter. You saw the real 
mind of our Board on Monday 
and I trust what was thus cordi- 
ally begun, will be pleasantly 
carried through, and prove not 
only a great blessing to China, 
but another strand in the cord of 
love that binds the two Societies 
together.” This statement more 
than covers everything I said as 
to the attitude of Mr. Slowan and 
the National Bible Society of 
Scotland. 

Your explanation of Dr. John’s 
refusal to comply with the joint 
request of the two Societies 1s, to 
me, new. I have gone over the 
voluminous correspondence on the 
subject, and I fail to discern any 
trace of it. I do not call in 
question the explanation for I do 
not know what latent motives may 
have influenced him. We could 
only judge and act from the in- 
formation before us. I herewith 
submit the chief items for your 
consideration. 

Mr. Dyer, under date May 1, 
1886, enclosed the following note 
from Dr. John:— 

“Many thanks for your letter 
just to hand. I am quite willing 
to submit my translation to a 
committee, on the condition that 
it be a small and competent one, 
and in sympathy with my work. 
A committee of four; besides my- 
self, would be quite large enough. 
My aim would be to bring out a 
version in Hasy Mandarin.” 

Mr. Dyer significantly added : 
“So far satisfactory, only that 
they must be ‘in sympathy,’ may 
qualify, to a great extent, the 
acceptance by missionaries of the 
version.”’ 

I had corresponded in vain re- 
gardiug united action in easy 
Wen-li, and this was my first 
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encouragement to hope for a 
united version in Mandarin. From 
this grew the united appeal of the 
two Societies. 

After we had formulated our 
joint letter to Dr. Griffith John, 
but before it had reached him, 
he telegraphed his refusal. Mr. 
Slowan, in a letter dated January 
17th, 1888, wrote :— 

“A telegram received this 
morning contains the words ‘John 
cannot comply.’ Mr. Archibald 
wrote Mr. John some time ago 
advising him of Dr. Wright’s visit 
to us, and of our consent toa 
joint application to him. The 
telegram takes me by surprize, 
as Mr. Archibald has all along 
assured us that we might count 
on Mr. John’s consent. It isa 
great pity that our arrangement 
should be interrupted, and every 
man for himself.” 

On March 7th, 1888, Mr. Slow- 
an wrote: ‘ We wired Mr. John 
on Feb. 1st, urging him to delay 
his decision till he had our joint 
letter and papers before him, and 
here in the meantime the matter 
rests.” 

In a letter dated April 13th, 
1888, Mr. Slowan forwarded Mr. 
John’s final reply, dated Hankow, 
March 5th, 1888 :— 

“Your very kind letter of Jan. 
12th, enclosing various papers 
relating to the proposed new ver- 
sion in Mandarin, has come to 
hand. 

‘1 wish to thank both Societies 
very sincerely for the honor they 
have conferred upon me in asking 
me to undertake this important 
work. 

“T deeply regret to say, how- 
ever, that I cannot possibly un- 
dertake the task of carrying out 
the scheme, as laid down in these 
papers. It would require years 
of labor, and I have not the 
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years to give. I am not far from 
sixty, and cannot afford to begin 
a work without a fair prospect of 
being able to finish it. 

“Even if I had the years and 
strength for the task I am con- 
vinced that the scheme could not 
be carried out. In the present 
circumstances the scheme is, it 
seems to me, impracticable. My 
previous letter on the subject 
will enable you to understand the 
meaning of this remark. 

“All I can undertake to do is 
to bring out my Wen-li version 
in Mandarin, and on the same 
lines. If even one of the So- 
cieties should desire me to go on 
with this work I will do so and 
try and finish it. But more than 
this I cannot undertake to do. 
Should both Societies desire me 
to do it, it would be an additional 
incentive. 

« Thanking 
Slowan, for 
letter, etc. 

(Signed) GrirrirH JOHN.” 

The point in the previous letter, 
dated Jan. 21st, 1888, is as 
follows :— 

“The Wen-li version has been 
submitted to the severest criti- 
cism, and I am now working on 
a revision of it, with these criti- 
cisms before my eyes. I am 
quite willing to receive criticisms 
on the Mandarin version also, 
and that from all quarters; and 
I would promise to bring out a 
revised edition of it, as [ have 
done of the Wen-li version, in 
the light and with the help of 
such criticisms; but more than 
this I cannot do.” 

This correspondence brought 
to an end our effort to secure a 
joint version through Dr. John. 
We could not go further, as our 
Society’s rule is that wherever it 
is practicable to obtain a Board 
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of competent persons to translate 
or revise a version of the Serip- 
tures it is undesirable to accept 
for publication the work of a 
single translator or reviser. 

I regret the length of this 
letter, but the gravity of the 
questions raised is, I trust, a suffi- 
cient apology. 

I am, dear Mr. Gibson, 
Very sincerely yours, 
W. Wrieur. 





THE DATE OF THE NATIVITY. 
Dear Sir: I beg to apologise 
for the mistake in my note in 
your July issue. R. C. books 
give e the last year of RE ##—JE 
i cos 4e—as the year of the 
Nativity of Our Lord. The 
chronological list in Doolittle’s 
Vocabulary (vol. ii., p. 530) makes 
it a year earlier. Drs. John, 
Martin and others give 2B F JE 
4G JC 46, and’Dr. Edkins 3% 
#2 7 — 4, as already pointed 
out. ‘The practical question is of 
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course whether this confusion 
cannot be done away with. 

The phrase so extensively used 
on the title pages of Christian 
books (3S ff RE 44) is an ob- 
jectionable one in at least two 
grounds. First, its chronological 
inaccuracy ; and second, its dis- 
respectful use of our Lord’s name. 
In English and other European 
languages we do not so use it, 
and even if we did, the custom of 
the Chinese with regard to the 
personal names of their 


sages 
would necessitate a departure 
from our custom. The Chinese 
will not mention the personal 


name of Confucius for example, 
and they most naturally judge 
us by their own standards. No 
wonder, then, that we fail to gain 
from the literary classes ordinary 
respect for our Master, when we 
flaunt His name on the title 
pages of our books and on the 
sign-boards of our chapels. 

Yours respectfully, 

C. F. Hoaa. 





Evitorial Notes and Missionary Aetws. 


Tuer following letter, which 
speaks for itself, will be read 
with pleasure by the members of 
the late Conference :— 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE 
SOCIETY, 
London, Aug. 22nd, 1890. 
Rev. J. W. STEVENSON, 
China Inland Mission, 
Shanghai. 
My Dear Sir: I have been re- 
quested by the writers to acknow- 
ledge through you the receipt of 
their letter dated Shanghai, June 
6th, signed by the Revs. C. W. 
Mateer, John C. Gibson and David 
Hill; also of copies of the two Re- 
ports of the Revision Committee. 


I had the honor of submitting 
the letter to the committee on 
the 18th inst., and I was instruct- 
ed to offer these gentlemen their 
warmest thanks for it. 

The Report of the Transactions 
of the Missionary Conference, so 
far as it related to Bible work, 
was read by the committee with 
the deepest interest and gratitude 
to God. The unanimity which 
marked the resolution to provide 
one Bible for all China, they can 
only attribute to the influence of 
the Holy Spirit; while the cor- 
dial and earnest spirit in which 
the friends have entered upon 
their important task, is to the 
committee an occasion of devout 
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joy and thankfulness, because it 
encourages them to believe that 
the good work so auspiciously 
begun will, by His gracious 
guidance and blessing, be com- 
pleted. 

I will not enter further into 
the subject now, because the 
letter is referred for consideration 
and reply to the editorial sub- 
committee, the secretary of which, 
Dr. Wright, will communicate 
with you in due time. 

The committee are desirous 
of assuring the members of the 
Conference of their high appre- 
ciation of the kindness shewn to 
Dr. Wright while at Shanghai, 
and they have passed the follow- 
ing resolution :— 

“The committee of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society have 
heard with great pleasure the 
report of Dr. Wright of his kind 
reception as the representative ot 
of this Society at the Shanghai 
Missionary Conference ; and they 
beg to return their warm thanks 
to the missionaries and other 
friends who gave him so Chris- 
tian and cordial a welcome. 

“They would also express their 
deep gratification and thankful- 
ness at the result of the Con- 
ference in its bearing upon future 
Bible work in China; and they 
will fervently pray that the 
unanimous resolution of the Con- 
ference may be realized—in the 
production of one Bible in the 
three versions for the whole of 
China.” 

Yours very faithfully, 

(Signed) Wa. Masor Pautt, 
Secretary. 

Mr. Edward Evans has taken over 

the work of the late Mr. Dalziel, 

and will conduct a missionary 

home and business agency at 


No. 8 Seward Road, Mr. Dalziel’s 


[ November, 


former residence. Mr. Evans, 
from his past business expe- 
rience, brings excellent quali- 
fications for this work, and we 
have no doubt will find a wide 
sphere of usefulness and be of 
great assistance to his missionary 
friends in the interior. We cordi- 
ally recommend him to all who 
may have occasion to avail them- 
selves of his services. 





HOW A BIBLE WAS PRESENTED TO 
THE KING OF KOREA. 
Tuere has been from the very 
beginning of missionary work in 
the hermit nation a desire to 
present a Bible to the King. 
Bible societies furnished copies 
to missionaries who as anxiously 
waited a favorable opportunity. 
The time came seemingly. The 
Minister of the Left was given 
a copy to take to the Royal 
Palace. He did so, told his Ma- 
jesty what it was, and then, in 
the presence of the King, to show 
his disapproval and contempt, 
tore it to pieces. His act had 
royal sanction. When the royal 
college was opened in 1886 all 
references in the text-books to 
God were carefully struck out 

and omitted. 

Prince Ming Yong-ik was the 
first Korean ambassador to the 
United States. Our people re- 
ceived him well, and from that 
time began the kindly feelings 
the Koreans have for Americans, 

During his visit to the United 
States, a distinguished gentleman 
from Kentucky, high in social and 
official life, presented the prince, 
as the chief product of that State, 
a high brand of old bourbon. 
Some, with compliments, was also 
sent to the king. 

The Christians of Kentucky 
naturally felt that whisky was not 
the only product of their State 
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and resented the unwarranted act 
of the self-appointed representa- 
tive. They wanted to show they 
had other and better things than 
bourbon. They wanted to wipe 
out the stain and set themselves 
right before the Koreans, 

They had to wait several years, 
but their opportunity came. 
Korea sent her first representa- 
tive to Washington in the winter 
of 1887. He was received as the 
Minister of any other country, 
and was deeply impressed with 
our Christian civilization. In- 
stead of finding the scum of 
society believers and attendants 
upon the services of the church, 
he found the highest officials 
devout worshippers. Seeing was 
believing. ‘The preconceived no- 
tions of the Koreans had to be 
modified. Christianity was not 
degrading and only fit for coolies, 
as they were taught at home, 
but refining and ennobling, and 
adapted to the wealthy and in- 
telligent as well as to the poor 
and ignorant. The change that 
came over the Embassy was grad- 
ual, not instantaneous. 

Bibles and churches were found 
a part and parcel of our civiliza- 
tion, and not a mere accident. 
When our friends in Kentucky 
wrote to the foreign secretary of 
the legation asking his aid to 
show Korea that their State pro- 
duced something else besides 
whisky, and the matter was pre- 
sented to the Minister, the pro- 
position was looked upon with 
favor, and he accepted the task 
of presenting a Bible to his King. 
Three Bibles, one for the King of 
Korea, one for the Minister and 
one for the foreign secretary, 
were sent to Washington, whence 
they in due time reached the 
throne. ‘The presentation was 
made, accepted, and the friends in 
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Kentucky are to be congratulated 

on their success.—Rev. H. G. 

APPENZELLER in the Independent. 
Seoul, Korea. 





WE have received a note from 
Rev. E. 8. Little, of Kiukiang, in 
which he says, “I respond to 
Mr. James’ call in the last 
Recorder to vote,” challenging 
Dr. Wright’s statement that the 
note and comment men were an 
extreme minority. .... So far 
as we can discover from Dr. 
Wright’s speeches, he never said 
so, but used this language on 
one occasion. Speaking of Mr. 
Archibald, he says, “ He is now 
leading the extreme minority of 
this Conference to urge the Bible 
Societies to publish such books 
as they were never designed to 
publish.” Dr. Wright fully ap- 
preciated the desire of the mission- 
aries for the Bible with note and 
comment, but he did not think 
the Bible Societies should be 
asked to violate their constitu- 
tions in order to give them this. 
So far as we have been able to 
read Dr. Wright, he nowhere 
said that only an extreme mi- 
nority desired the Bible with 
notes and comments. 





We understand it now, but con. 
fess we never did before. In the 
Chinese Times of October 4th we 
read, speaking of missionaries :— 
“ Are they not steeped to the lips 
in anti-opiumism? Is there a 
single individual—we do not 
forget certain significant excep- 
tions—[ first asking if there is one 
and then intimating that there are 
several!] fresh from the semi- 
nary who does not land in China 
with his mind fully made up 
on the subject, to whom anti- 
opiumism is not a dogma rooted 
there for life ?” 
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We had supposed that the rea- 
son the missionaries as a body con- 
demned the use of opium among 
the Chinese was because of what 
they had seen of its evils, of the 
poverty aud misery which they 
witness constantly, occasioned by 
this great vice. But we were 
mistaken, and all our missionary 
brethren were mistaken. It is all 
a sentiment, a dogma, something 
that we brought to China with 
us, perhaps inherited it through 
several generations of Christian 
ancestors, and we ought to dis- 
abuse ourselves of this baneful 
tenet as soon as possible. We 
are never too old to learn. 


THe mission meeting of the 
Southern PresbyterianChurch was 
held in Hangchow, Oct. 2nd and 
continued until the 4th. There 
was more encouragement in the 
work this year than in any other 
year of the mission’s existence. 
During the meeting steps were 
taken to form a presbytery in 
China, preparatory to a union with 
other Presbyterian bodies in the 
field. This mission asks the 
church for $21,000.00, Mexicans, 
to carry on the work next year. 
This sum will support eight mar- 
ried men, six unmarried ladies and 
four single men: 28 missionaries 
in all, and includes all expenses of 
house rent, chapels, dispensaries, 
ete. Among other things the mis- 
sion resolved :— 

That the members of the mis- 
sion be requested to write to the 
students of the different institu- 
tions of learning, laying before 
them the claims of China as a 
mission field. 

S. I. Woopsrince, 
Secretary. 
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CANTON NOTES. 


A new building for the train- 
ing and boarding school for men 
and boys of the Presbyterian 
Mission, was dedicated, with ap- 
propriate services, on Wednesday, 
Sept. 10th. Dr. Kerr, the chair- 
man of the building committee, 
presided, and Dr. Henry preached 
the dedication sermon. 

For several years this school has 
been at a disadvantage, from in- 
adequate and ill-ventilated apart- 
ments. The whole establishment 
isnow removed to alarge lot, across 
the river from the city, where the 
new building has been erected. 
The main building has a front of 
130 feet, and is 40 feet im depth; 
is so constructed that it can easily 
be extended to the rear, should 
more room ever be needed. The 
rooms are commodious and the 
ventilation complete ; will accom- 
modate 100 boarders. 

That this school is walking in 
the old paths of Presbyterianism 
is evident from the fact that eight 
members of the training school, 
at the last examination, repeated 
all the answers in the Westmin- 
ster shorter catechism, without a 
mistake, giving also the questions 
and the number of each question. 
The prospects of the school are 
every way encouraging. 

The mission work in South 
China is spreading more and 
more to distant places. Dr. Thom- 
son is now on his way to organize 
a church in Yeung-kong. ‘Thisis 
a city of 40,000 people, near the 
sea-coast, about midway between 
Macao and the Haitan Straits. 
It is the outlet of trade for a beau- 
tiful and fertile valley, and an 
important centre for mission work. 
There has been a chapel and 
dispensary in the place since 
1886, 











Tue Board of the London Mis- 
sionary Society appointed a com- 
mittee last March “to consider 
the position of the Society, es- 
pecially with reference to ques- 
tions of policy, methods of work, 
&e.,” which report has just been 
issued, and is so full of good 
sense that we should like to 
publish the whole. As many of 
our readers, however, will doubt- 
less see the report, we content 
ourselves with giving extracts 
more especially bearing directly 
upon our work in China :— 

“The committee received 
valuable information from the 
missionaries on the question of 
a celibate life among the heathen. 
They all discountenanced the 
idea so far as the proposal sought 
to make celibacy a system in 
mission effort. The results in 
the Native and Roman Catholic 
priesthoods were declared to be 
bad for various reasons. ‘The 
Oxford experiment in Calcutta, 
it was stated, could not be put 
in evidence, inasmuch as the un- 
dertaking on the part of the 
members of that mission to live 
as celibates was not for a life- 
time. In China the testimony 
was complete that celibacy was 
almost an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to the work of the mis- 
sionary, while in India it raised 
grave difficulties. The testimony 
was unanimous that in every 
field of missionary labor the 
existence of a Christian home 
and the exhibition of the life of 
a Christian family were absolutely 
necessary at present as factors in 
the evangelization of the heathen. 

After discussion, it was re- 
solved— 

“That, while recognizing the 
expediency of employing, in 
special circumstances, and for a 
limited time, unmarried men as 
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missionaries, the committee em- 
phatically endorse the opinion 
expressed to them very decidedly 
by some of our most experienced 
missionaries, that the labor and 
influence of missionaries’ wives 
and the wholesome and happy ex- 
ample of Christian home-life, are 
among the most important means 
of successful missionary effort.” 

The proposed New Departure 
was next considered. It is thus 
described in the last annual 
report:—‘‘The directors have 
recently decided to accept, under 
certain conditions, offers of ser- 
vice from men who have not 
passed through a course of theo- 
logical collegiate training, and to 
send them out for a term of 
years as lay evangelists. It is not 
intended to encourage any lower- 
ing of the general educational 
standard which the duties of a 
missionary require; nor is it 
sought by this means to introduce 
into the mission field a class of 
workers who will be content to 
labor for a smaller salary than 
that which has hitherto been 
given to the missionaries of the 
Society. The object in view has 
been twofold: first, to open the 
door to foreign service to men of 
good education and of proved ex- 
perience as Christian workers, 
who have not been able to obtain 
the special training required for 
the ministry at home, but whose 
knowledge of the Bible and of 
the world, whose proved power 
as lay workers in connection with 
our churches, and whose mis- 
sionary enthusiasm point to the 
probability of their becoming 
useful evangelists in the great 
heathen field ; and secondly, by 
this means to supply that increas- 
ing demand for workers which 
the theological colleges do not at 
present meet.” 
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And this in regard to salaries 
and furloughs :-— 


“The friends and supporters of 
the Society are aware of the 
noble and self-denying response 
made by missionaries in the field 
to the appeal of the directors. 
While holding in the highest 
honor the motives of their gener- 
ous conduct, the committee are 
convinced that a strong feeling 
prevails in our churches against 
imposing additional sacrifices on 
our missionaries to meet respon- 
sibilities which of right belong 
to the churches at home. It 
ought to be clearly understood 
that retrenchment on the part of 
our brethren and sisters in the 
field of foreign missions does 
not mean the cutting off of 
luxuries, nor merely the stinting 
themselves of comforts and even 
necessaries; but involves the 
crippling of missionary effort and 
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the weakening of the influence of 
personal example. 

With regard to the salaries of 
missionaries, and other cognate 
matters, the committee have 
arrived at the following conclu- 
sions :—(1.) The principle acted 
upon by the Society of regulating 
payments to our missionaries by 
the claims of the several localities, 
is the only sound one. (2.) The 
present scale of payment is as 
low as it should be. Any reduc- 
tion would be at the cost of 
efficiency. (3.) The fixed scale 
of payments, as hitherto adopted, 
should be strictly adhered to. 
(4.) The existing arrangements 
for furlough (revised in 1886), 
namely, a furlough ‘after ten 
years’ service; a second, after 
eight years’ ;—a third, after seven 
years’ ;—are the best, under all 
circumstances, that could be 
devised in the interest both of the 
Society and of the missionaries.”’ 
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BIRTHS. 

At Chefoo, Aug. 6th, the wife of Dr. H. 
CORBETT, of a son, 

At Tungchow-foo, Aug. 29th, the wife of 
Rev. C, W. Pruirr, Am, South. Bap. 
Mission, of a son. 

On Sept. 16th, at the W:sleyan Mis- 
sion, Hankow, the wife of Rev. S. R. 
Hones, M.R.C.S., of a son. 

Ar Lin Ching, Shantung, Sept. 26th, the 
wife of Rev. Mr. MacDoveat, of a 
daughter, 

AT Chou-chia-k‘eo, Honan, Oct. 2nd, the 
wife of Rev. C. F. Hoge, of a son. 

At Newchwang, Oct. 6th, the wife of the 
Rev. WILFRED W. SHAw, of a son, 

At Lin Ching, Shantung, Oct. 10th, the 
wife of Rev. Dr. J. F. Smira, of a son, 
At Ichang, Oct. 13th, the wife of Rev. H. 

SowErRBY, of & son. 
DEATHS. 
12th, at Tungchowfoo, Rev. 
Rircuiz, Am. Presb. Mission, 


On Sept. 
E. G. 
North. 


On Sept. 17th, at Hangchow, Rosstg, son 
of Rev. J. L. Srvuart, Am. Southern 
Presbyterian Mission. 

Ar Nankin, Oct. 9th, Rev. R. E. ABpey, 
American Presbyterian Mission, North, 


ARRIVALS. 

On the 14th Oct., Rev. J. T. HEADLAND 
and wife, for M. E. Mission, North, 
Pekin; Rev. M. L. Tarr and wife; 
Dr. THos. R. Jones, M.D. and wife, 
M.D.; Miss M. L. Srevenson, M.D., Tien- 
tsin ; Miss R. R. Benn, M.D. 

At Shanghai, October 2lat, Rev. A. M. 
ConntncuamM and wife, for Pekin; Mrs. 
F. E. Burrer (returned) ; Miss A. Mor- 
Ton ; Miss M.CoGpan; Miss E. Wortey 
and Rev. W. DrumMonp, all of the Am, 
Presb. Miss., North, 


DEPARTURE. 


On the — Sept, Rev. J. R. Hykes and 
family, for U. S. A., from Shanghai. 








